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Art. I. Madan’s TuetyrpuTuora; or, Treatife on Female Ruin; 
&c. CONTINUED :—See laft Month’s Keview, 


HIS reverend Author, in an Advertifement prefixed to 
his Treatife, affures his Readers, that * he doth not 
fcruple to call it one of the moaft interefting publications that 
bave appeared fince the days of the Proteftant Reformation.” __ 
The emancipating priefts from the bondage and hazard of 
celibacy, was a bold effort of Luther; and as he himfelf was 
among the firft who gave the example of marriage to church- 
men, the heroifm of his conduct, in fo fingular an enterprize, 
added force and credit to the freedom of his principles, Mr. 
Madan adverts, with fome degree of exultation, to this notable 
circumftance ; and obferves, that the marriage of priefls was as 
firange, and deemed as criminal an action, in our own country, 
formerly, as polygamy would be at prefent, were it to be reftored 
to its ancient honour, and eftablifhed by the legiflative autho- 
rity of the realm. He confiders the law that impofes celibacy 
on the priefthood, and monogamy on the laity, 2s iffuing from 
the fame polluted fource of anti-chriftian tyranny and fuperfti- 
tion: and pufhing the liberty of the gofpel beyond the bounds 
which even Luther had prefcribed to it, he boldly fteps forward 
to complete what the Reformation had but partially effected ; 
and pleading the fanétity of his intentions, and confiding in the 
goodne({s of his caufe, he cheerfully leaves the event of his re- 
fearches, and the fuccefs of his endgavours, to the ble/fing of Pro- 
vidence ! 
Mr. Madan, indeed, is not the firf Proteftant writcr who 


hath ftood forth the champion of polygamy on the holy ground 
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of Scripture. Bernarpinus Ocuinus * had the honcur of | 
preceding him in this truly redoubtable enterprize. With a zeal 
as ardent, and ends as Quixotic, as our hero’s, he waged war 
with cuftom, and nobly burft through the prefcriptions of au- 
thority. And to enhance the merit of this enterprize, and our 
adniiration of the man who was daring enough to undertake it, 
Bernardipus Ochinusy at-the time he elaimed the patriarchal 
privilege. of MANY wives, was paft his grand climacteric, by 
more than a dozen years! 

From a fketch of his arguments, produced by the learned 
Frederic Spanheim, Proteflor of Divinity at Geneva (1638), in 
his Dubia Evangelica [Par. 3. Dub. 122.], it appears that he had 
pre-occupied Mr. Madan’s ground, and fortified it by the fame 
texts of Scripture, and bya fimilar train of reafoning. 





* This truly learned and moft ingenious man was General of the 
Order of Capucins: an eloquent and diftinguifhed preacher; and 
much courted and careffed by the Great on account of his extraordi-~ 
nary accomplifhments, At the Reformation he joined the Proteifants, 
and left Italy, with Peter Martyr, about the year 1543. He aflumed 
a fecular habit, and married a lady.of Lucca. ‘The connection, it is 
faid, proved unfortunate; and it was fuppofed, by fome, that he 
wrote-in vindication of polygamy, in confequence of the difappoint- 
ment and mortification which he received from the gallantries of his 
wife. The fevere Doors of the Helvetic church never made charity 
a fundamental article of their creed: and without fympathifing with 
his misfortunes, they proceeded to damn his principles, ~- They were 
not accu‘tomed to feck for candid apologies in the infirmities of age, 
or the chagrin which arifeth from il] treatment; but finding him in 
an error, they applied the common argument of bitter zeal to correét 
it. The method they tock with poor Ochinus was fhort, but irre- 
fiflible ; for they banifhed him at once from their Church and State, 
as the beft method to preferve the peace and purity of both. The 
Socinian church in Poland being at that time a kind of common 
refervoir of herefy, opened its wide gate to our fugitive, and afforded 
him fome little protection from Caiviniftic inguifition, But as one 
error frequently generates another, this Jearned. man became ob- 
noxious to the Polonian brethren; avd at lat funk into a fpecies of 
herefy which the charity of Socinianifm itfelf could not tolerate. 

Maldonatus atiempts, 1n his Comment. on Matth. xix. to throw 
fore obloguy upon the Calviuilts, becanfe one of their fect had pub- 
licly vindicated the pradtice of polygamy. Rivet (Profeffor of Divi- 
nity at Poiéiers in 1633) combats this reflection of the infidious 
Jefutr, with true Calvinilhbe bitternefs, and obferves—** Scimus fa- 
hile excucy/atum Capucinum qui ex Papi(mo ad nos traafiit, et ad Sa- 
mofatentanos deficit, qui, tales Dialogos con{cripfit, quales fe vidiffe 
prohrecur Majdonatus. Is fuie Bernard, Ochinus, qui a nullis durius 
fuit exceptus quam a nosTRis,” KEyxercit. ia Genefin, pag. 139. 

N. B. Ochinus’s Diatogues on Polygamy were anfwesed by Theo- 
dore Beza. 

Our 
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©ur Author mentions a book, publifhed about the conclufion 
of the laft century, entitled Polygamia triumphatrix*; but fays 
not a word (if our recollection ferves us aright) about the 
Dialogues of Ochinus. Was it that, from his avowed and moft 
implacable hatred of Socinianifm, he omitted to quote a pre- 
cedent from the abettors of that herefy? Or was he igno- 
rant that his darling fubjecét had been difcufled by a writer 
whofe genius and erudition had long made him the envy and 
admiration of oppofing fe&ts? From his extenfive reading, we 
can fcarcely think the latter to be the cafe: ang from his re- 
peated profeffions of candour and free-thinking, we fhould be 
forry to charge his omiffion to the account of his bigotry. 

In our laft month’s Review of this Treatife, we prefented the 
Reader with a brief and general account of the fubjects that are 
more minutely difcuffed in it; and particularly entered into an 
examination of the Author’s doctrine of marriage ; which may, 
indeed, be confidered as the corner-ftone of this fingular fabric. 

We fhall now attend to the capitai object of this ill- planned 
work ; and though it would be inconfiftent with the nature and 
limits of our Journal to purfue the Author through every devi- 
ous track, into which his doating paffion for polygamy hath be- 
trayed him; yet we think it our duty to give’a fair and impar- 
tial view of his argument, together with thofe authorities from 
Holy Writ, on which the fupport of it is principally founded. 

‘ By polygamy (fays Mr. Madan) I would be underftood to 
mean, what the word literally imports, the having and cohalite. 
ing with more than one wife at atime. Whether taken together, 
as feems to be the cafe of King Jehoafh, 2 Chron. xxiv. 3. or 
firft one and then another, as Jacob, Gen. xxix. 28. or David, 
1 Sam. xxv. 43. it was this which was allowed of God, confe- 
quently practifed by his people.’ 

In defence of this prattice, the Author obferves (vol. i. 108), 
that © the beft and faireft, and indeed only way to get at the 
truth.on this, as on every other occafion, where religion is con- 
cerned, is to lay afide prejudice, from whatever quarter it may 
be derived, and to let the Bible fpeak for itfeif. Then we fhall 
fee, that polygamy, notwithftanding the Seventh commandment, 
was allowed by God him/elf; who, however others might mif- 
take it, muft infallibly know his own mind, and thoroughly 
underftand his own law. If hedid not intend to allow polygamy, 
but to prevent or condemn it, either by the Seventh command- 
ment or by fome other law, how is it poffible that he fhou!d 
make Jaws for its regulation, any more than for the regulation 
of thefts or murder? How is it conceivable that he fhould give 





* Written by the miferable ohn Lycerus, a clergyman of the Da- 
nith church ;—whofe polygamous frenzy, fill checked by the Srate, 
at lati expired with himfelf~in a garrer!——~ B/ fed maryyr, verily ! 
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the leaft countenance to it, or fo exprefs his approbation of it, 
as even to work miracles in the fupport of it? For the making 
a woman fruitful who was naturally barren, muft have been the 
effe&t of fupernaturat power. He blefied, and in a particular 
manner owned the iffue, and declared it legitimate to all intents 
and purpoles. If this be not allowance, what is? As to the fr/, 
namely, his making }aws for the regulation of polygamy, let us 
confider what is written, Exod. xxi. 10. Jf he (7. e. the hufband) 
fake him another wife (not—in fo doing he fins againft the 7th 
commandment, recorded in the preceding chapter—but), er 


food, her raiment (i. e. of the firft wife), and her duty of marriage, 


he fhall-not diminifov 

‘ © There is (fays our Author, p. 112.) a paflage which is ex- 
prefs to the point, and amounts to a demonftration of God’s al- 
lowance of polygamy, Deut. xxi. 15. ‘* If a man have Two 
WIVES, one deloved and another hated, and they have borne him 
ehildren, both the beloved and the hated ; and if the firft-born 
be her’s that was hated, then it fhall be, when he maketh his 
fons to inherit that which he hath, that he may not make the 
fon of the beloved firft- born before the fon of the hated, which 
ts indeed the firft-born, by giving him a double portion of 
al] that he hath, for he is the beginning of his ftrength, and the 
right of the firft-born is his.” On the footing of this law, the 
marriage of bot women is equally awful. God calls them both 
dives; and he cannot be miffaken. If he calls them fo, they 
certainly were fo. If the fecond wife bore the firft fon, that fon 
was to inherit before a fon born afterwards of the firft wife. 
Here the iflue is exprefsly deemed legitimate, and inheritable to 
the double portion of the firft-born, which could not be, if 
the fecond marriage were not deemed as lawful and valid as 
the firft, 

- © To fay that Polygamy is finful (for if it ever was, it cer- 
tainly zs, and if it ever was mot, it certainly ts aot, unlefs fome 
pofitive Jaw hath made an alteration; or unlefs good and. evil 
change their nature by length of time, like the fafhion of our 
clothes) is te make God the author of fin; for not to forbid that 
which is evil, but even to countenance and promote it, is bein 
fo far the author of it, and acceflury to it in the higheft de- 
aree,’ | 

~ ‘The above text, of which Mr, Madan makes fuch a tri- 
umphant boaft, doth not contain an explicit declaration of the 
lawfulnefs of polygamy. .At the utmoft, it only prefuppofes 
that the practice might have exiftence among fo hard-hearted and 


Jckle a people as the Jews. It therefore witely provides againft 


fome of its more unjuft and pernicious confequences :—particu- 
larly, thofe which tended to affect the rights and privileges of 
Reirlhip. Our Authou’s inference, that becaufe laws were made 
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to regulate it, therefore the practice of it was lawful, is a mere 
fallacy; and not only fo, but entirely overthrows fome of his 
own arguments. For inftance, laws were made to regulate 
divorce—that corrupt {pecies of divorce, which, as our Lord 
obferves, was only ‘* fuffered by Mofes oa account of the hard- 
nefs of the hearts” of the people of Ifrael: and even Mr. Ma- 
dan pleads ftrongly for the abfolute unlawfulnefs of «i! divorces 
whatfoever, unlefs in cafes of adultery. Here, then, his own 
reafoning is full and explicit againft himfelf. 

But it remains to be proved, that * this text amounts to a 
demonfiration (as Mr. M. avers it to be) of God’s allowance of 
polygamy.’ It Is infinitely more probable, that the ‘* hated 
wife” had been difmiffed by a bill of divorcement, than that fhe 
was retained by her hufband ; efpecially fince a divorce was fo 
eafily procured, when averfion and difagreement fubfifted be- 
tween the parties. But in this cafe, the right heir, or the firfi- 
born, was ftill to aflert his claim to the inheritance that was 
allotted him by law, as much as if no divorce had taken place, 
and his mother had retained the affeCtions of his father. A fe- 
cond family, from a woman more beloved, was not to encroach 
on his right: nor could his father deprive him of a tittle of it. 
This provifion was a very wife and equitable one; for though 
Mofes could not prevent, he did every thing to leflen, the evils 
of divorce. 

We would farther remark, that for any thing that clearly 
appears to the contrary, the two wives, fo far from living with 
the fame hufband at the fame time, may be fuppofed to be dead; 
for the words may be rendered thus, ** If there sHouLD HAVE 
BEEN to a man two wives, one beloved and the other hated, 
&c.-&c, Thus the text is rendered by Mr..Madan’s ownz Mone 
tanus. Cum FUERINT iro due uxores, &c. 

In fupporting the doctrine of Polygamy on the authority even 
of the Old Teftament, the Author hath fome confiderable diffi- 
culties to ftruggle with. “The remarkable words which fo fully 
exprefs the defignation and limits of the origina! inftitution of 
marriage, as delivered by God him/‘clf to our firft parents [Gen. 
ii. 24.], and reftored to their primitive and unadultesated mean- 
ing by Jefus Chrift [Matth. xix. 4, 5. 8.], creaie no little 
trouble for our zealous Polygamift. He applies them (together 


with another remarkable text in Mal. ii. 14, 15.) folely to the 
do@trine of divorce; and combats with much earneftnefs, bur 


little argument, the opinions of thote commentators who would 
deduce a prohibition of polygamy from them. In this conten- 
tion he is reduced to the lowef of fallacies, and attempts to fup- 
port the credit of his caufe by a quibble that would difgrace even 
Wefiminfter-hall ; while by artifices like thefe, to which he is 
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driven in order to evade the letter of the text, he plainly difcae 
vers how much he feels the force of the objection which arifeth 
from it. It is faid in Genefis,x—** And ruey fhall be one 
fleth.” Our Saviour, in quoting this expreilion, is {till more 
explicit in applying it to the marriage of one man and one wo- 
man:~—** And they TWAIN fhall be one fiefh.” Now what 
fays Mr. Madan to this decifive and pofitive declaration ? Deci- 
five? that he denies ;—and then flies to this pitiful hold of 
chicane. —** It is not faid, they two only—or none befides the 
twain—fhall become one flefh.”—* There are no fuch words 
(fays our acute cafuift) as ‘* two only” in the law of marriage.’ 
Hence, on our Author’s hypothefis, the number is not definite, 
or limited in any degree whatever. A man may marry as many 
wives as he pleafes, and by marriage he becomes one fie/h with 
ALL of them! 

On Mr. Madan’s interpretation, the whole force of our Savi- 
our’s reafoning is entirely loft. His words are thefe: ‘* Have 
ye not read, that he which made them at the beginning, made 
them. male and female? and faid, For this caufe fhail a man 
Jeave father and mother, and fhall cleave to his wsfe (not wives), 
and they TWaIN fhall be one flefh.” It is true, that this rea- 
foning is immediately pointed againft unlawful divorces ; but it 
equaliy applies to. the prefent fubject, and as ftrongly concludes 
againft a man’s marrying two wives, as his unjuftly putting 
away one. For we afk this plain queftion—How can the two be 
ONE flefh, when one of the parties hath the liberty of dividing 
and fubdividing himfelf amongft MANY ? How can the hufband 
be faid, with any degree of propriety, to CLEAVE TO HIS WIFE, 
when he hath more than one to fhare in his attachment and 
duty, as a hufband ?. 

It is evident, that our Saviour’s declaration againft divorces 
was generoufly made in aid of the weaker fex. Nothing, in his 
view, could fanctify a divorce, but infidelity to the marriage 
vow. A capricious or a lewd hufband might be ready to fet 
up other pleas; but our Lord reprobated them all; and would 
only admit of one valid plea for a difunion of the nuptial en- 
gagement. Now we afk this ftrenuous advocate for polygamy, 
whether a man’s having the liberty of taking another wife, 
through any difltke conceived againft the firft, did not as ef- 
fectuully aniwer the purpofes of his caprice, or cruelty, or luft, as 
if he were indulged inthe full liberty of divorcing at will? Nay, 
farther: Was not the Law of Mofes, which /uffered a divorce, 
much more favourable to the purpofes of domeitic peace, than 
the Jaw of Chrift, which, on Mr. Madan’s plan, entirely for- 
bids ail divorces (except for adultery), and yet allows of polyga- 
my? Would it aut be a more candid and equitable inflitution, to 
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petmit the woman to depart from a lewd, tyrannical, and fickle, 
hufband, and to be allowed the privilege of marrying another 
man, than to be conftrained, againtt mutual inclination, to co- 
habit with him at the fame time that he hath another wife to. 
{hare in his afteétions—perhaps wholly to enyrofs them ? 

To fet this Author’s hypothefis in the true point of abfurdity 
and coutradiction, nothing more is required than to ftate it. 
Let our impartial Readers judge.—Mofes, from a tender concern 
for the peace of families, and more particularly from a gene- 
rous regard to the woman’s happine(s and fecurity, commanded, 
that, if a man had conceived an infuperable diflike to his wife, 
he fhould give her a bill of divorcement. By this inftrument,: 
drawn up in form, and properly executed, according to the 
prefcribed rites of the Mofaic law, he difclaimed her as his pro- 
perty, and gave her the free and uncontrouled liberty of a vir- 
gin or a widow. ‘This bill authorifed her marriage with ano- 
ther man. It was never fuppofed to difgrace her ; it chiefly 
reflected on the caprice and cruelty of her hufband. It was or- 
dained to prevent domeftic difcerds, and chicfly provided for 
the woman’s fecurity and happinefs, It delivered her from the 
feorn, neglect, and oppreffion of the man, whole harduefs of. 
heart (sxanporespdsce, as our Saviour exprefles it, Matth. xix. 8.) 
might have laid a foundation for endle/s vexations and conten- 
tions, from which even the innocence of the woman could be 
no protection, as long as fhe was under any obligation to cohabit, 
with him, 

But on Mr. Madan’s hypothefis, the Chriftian law, inftead of 
relieving, rather aggravates the diftrefs and bondage of a hated 
and injured wife. ‘The hufband, it is true, is not allowed to 
difmifs her; but he hath the privilege ef doing what is {till more 
cruel and infupportable. He may take another wife beneath his. 
rpof—yea many wives into his pofom—and thus add infult to 
neglect, and increafe all the cvils that may arife from jealouly 
on the one hand, and exultation on the other! 


Euyyajroise ducmeves arts aes. Eurip. Androm. 


Now we afk, which difpenfation (if Mr. Madan’s conjecture 
be true) breatnes moft the fpirit of jult ce and impartiality, be-_ 
nvvolence and peace? [We know what the women would fiy. 
But left they fhould be tuppoicd to be too much incerefted in the 
guettion, my be capable ot giving r a fair and unbiatied anfwer, we 
confidendy lodge the app-al with every man whe is not a ty- 
rant or a debauchee, ] 

‘ There is a text, fays Mr. Madan, in the Old Teftament, 
which is looked upon by fone to be a dire& forb ddance of po- 
lygamy, for it lauds the margin of our Bibies—Thou fhalt not 
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take one wife to another ; but it is tranflated in the text— Neither 
foalt thou take a wife to her SisTER, to vex her, in her life-time. 
Lev. xviii. 18. Now I would obferve, that the marginal read- 
ing—one wife to another —difunites entirely the 18th verfe from 
the preceding context to which it belongs: this only treats of 
marriages which are unlawful with refpect to affinity” This 
reafon is a moft fallacious one indeed! The text in queftion is 
not introduced into the midf of the clafs of marriages rendered 
illegal © with refpeét to affinity,’ as Mr. Madan would infinuate; 
but begins a frefh fubject, without any more abrupt tranfition 
than what is made in the 1gth, 20th, and 21ft verfes, and on- 
ward (Vid. the chapter). Here is no forced or unnatural dif- 
union. No fubjeét is broken off by this text, and aftcrwards 
refumed. ‘The catalogue of marriages rendered unlawful, by 
too near degrees of confanguinity, begins at the 6th verfe, and 
ends with the 17th. The fucceeding verfes treat of other un- 
Jawful connections ; and in fpite of Mr. Madan’s veafon, it is 
juft as confiftent with every rule of propriety, that pelygamy 
fhould be forbidden in the eighteenth verfe, as uncleannefs, 
adultery, and fome unnatural crimes in thofe which immediately 
follow. 

We do not affirm, with fome learned commentators, that this 
paflage contains a full and abfolute prohibition of polygamy, 
becaufe the expreffion in the original may be thought fomewhat 
equivocal. It is however very certain, that the words will bear 
the tranflation given of them in the margin of our Bidles— 
viz. ** one wife to another.” Mr. Madan indeed feems to think 
he hath faid fomething to the purpofe, by obferving, § that 
MIMS is ufed four times in other parts of the chapter, and 
neceflarily fignifies, as our tranflators have rendered it—a /i/fer.’ 
Not neceffarily, however :—for in the paflage in difpute, the 
word is uled as an idiom, and not in its fimple and common ac- 
ceptation, as it evidently isin the other parts of the chapter. 
rnoins IN TIN is a mode of phrafeology peculiar to the He- 
brew language, and denotes a general union of any beings or 
things that have the fame common nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, rational or brutal, as the learned Reader will be 
convinced by comparing the following texts in the original : 
Gen, xxvi. 31. Exod. xxvi. 3, Exck. i. g, Chap. ili. 13 
Joel, ii. 8. 

Befide, it may be remarked, that the reafon alleged in the 
text to difcountenance the conneétion referred to, holds equally 
good againft polygamy in general, as againft any particular {pecies 
of it. ‘* Thou fhalt not take a wife to her fifter, to vex her, in 
her life-time.” Why was fuch a reafon as this given to forbid 
fuchan alliance? Would a //er be more inclined to promote do- 
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mieftic jars and vexations than any other woman ? Could a man pro- 
mile himfelf greater peace and fecurity from the good agreement 
of two ftrangers than of two filters? Mr. Madan, indeed, 
might inftance the cafe of Rachel and Leah, But it is evident, 
that the principal fource of their difagreement arofe from the 
fraudulent impofition and jealoufy of the one, and the refentment 
and cutting reflections of the other; which would have hap- 
pened, independent of any affinity between them, as was after- 
wards the cafe in the family of Elkanah (1 Sam. i.). If the 
text be rendered, according to the eftablifhcd idiom of the He- 
brew language—** thou fhalt not take one wife to another” — 
then the reafon drawn from conjugal happinefs and domeftic 
harmony, appears peculiarly ftriking and forcible. ‘* Thou 
fhait not take one wife to another, to vex her, in her life-time :” 
that is, to torture (as would probably be the cafe) the heart of 
the firft wife with jealoufy, and expofe her to infult and ill 
treatment. Now this is a genera! reafon again{t polygamy, con- 
fidered in its common and univerfal tendency: whereas, on Mr, 
Madan’s fuppofition, though the reafon be general, and fuch as 
will fuit a// polyzamous cafes, yet the alliance, it is urged 
againft, is peculiar and fpecific!—But partiality, and an undue 
fondnefs for a darling fyftem, feldom keep terms with confift- 
ency or found logic. 

The contracted limits of our Journal will not permit us to 
examine all the proofs and authorities which Mr. Madan hath 
produced in fupport of his fubject from the Old Teftament ; 
but we cannot conclude this article, without taking particulir 
notice of his laboured, but ineffectual, attempt to prove, that 
polygamy is perfectly confiftent with the genius and precepts of 
the Chriftian religion. 

© With refpe&t to the New Teftament, fays he, the fubjec& 
of polygamy, fimply confidered, is not fo much as mentioned, 
either good or bad.’?.... © When St. Paul fays, that a Byhop 
or a Deacon is to be the hufband of exe wife, it certainly carries 
in it a tacit allowance of polygamy, as to the lawfulnefs of it, 
with regard to ail other men ;—not that it was finful in one 
more than in another, but this was a prudential caution in that 
diftreffed and infant ftate of the church.’ 

Now, to draw an inference in favour of polygamy for the 
benefit of the laity, from St. Paul’s prohibition of it to the cler- 
gy, is a method of reafoning perfectly worthy of the Author 
and his caufe! The oppreffive mifer, the grofs fenfualift, the 
** foldier full of ftrange oaths, jealous of honour, fudden and 
quick in quarrel,” might all plead the authority of St. Paul to 
excufe their vices:—for they might fay (with Mr. Madan’s 
good leave) that, it is to Bi/hops, and not to carnal laymen, that 
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he directs hts charze, ‘* not to be given to wine, to be no ftrik~ 
ers, nor brawlers, nor greedy of filthy lucre.” 

There is one paflage in the New Teftament which Grotius, 
Whitby, and other learned commentators, have regarded as fo 
decifive and pointed againft polygamy, that nothing farther need 
be {a'd to difcountenance the practice of it amongtt Chriftians. 
This ftriking paflage is found in 4 Cor. vii. 2, &c. ** Never- 
thelefs, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, 
and every wife her own hufband.” 

‘ As this text, fuys our Author, hath been and is looked 
upon, as a direct proof of the unlawfulnefs of polygamy amongtt 
Chriftians, let us give it a thorough confideration. In the firft 
place, let us reftore it to its genuine words: for our tranflators 
have introduced fomething in it which is not in the original, 
The Words in the Greek are—Avca de tas mopyesas—the verb to 
avoid isnotthere. The words ras wopvesas which we tranflate 
fornication, are plural and not fingular, and fhould be rendered 
farnications or the fornications;—they being in the accufative 
cafe, are governed, not by the verb, to avoid, which is mot in 
the text; but by the prepofition ha, which is. This prepoft- 
tion, ba, hath various meanings, according to the cafe it go- 
verns. Sometimes it governs a genitive ; fometimes an accuja- 
tive, and then it may fignify —for—So Dr. Hammond renders it, 
here—‘* but far furnications :”—alfo—with refpec? to—as to— 
with regard ta quod attinet ad, &c. Vid. ver. 26. dia nv 
avayunv, &c. 

‘ The context fhews very plainly, that what Paul fays, is 
in anfwer to fome queftions put to him by letter, and fent to 
him at Philippi, where he appears to have been: and if we 
may judge of the queftions by the anfwer, which is furely a 
fair way of judging, they probably concerned a very infamous, 
but common practice, that of married men J/ending out or even 
marrying wives to other people, and of courfe the married women 
going trom their own hufbands to other men.’ 

This arbitrary and groundlefs conjecture being exalted into 2 
clear and decifive conciufion, our fagacious Commentator offers 
the following explanation of the whole paflage, by way of para- 
phrafe:—* Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote to me—1 
fay firft in general, though not tor the reafons which fome of 
your philojophers have given, nor for thofe which the Gnoftics 
have luggefted, as if marriage was wrong or finful in itfelf, but 
for prudential reafons arifing from the fituation of things at this 
timie——2t is gord (xxAov, ufeful, p:ofitable) for @ man net ta 
scuch a woman —Lo wags ho dealings with the other fex. (See 
Natth. x:x. af, 12.) But with refpect to the fornications you 
mention, and concerning which you delice to know my fenti- 
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ments, I anfwer, conformably to the law of Ged, whieh ordains 
that ** 2 man fhall cleave to his wife,” &c.—/et every man have 
his wife—rnv yuvesxne exvte—the woman who belongs to him; 
and not lend her out, or fuffer her to marry another; nor let 
him take a woman who is not youn exurz, i.e, his wife, but 
another man’s, to himfelf, So alfo det every married woman have 
her own proper hufsand, rcv sdsev avdga—the man appropriated 
to her, exc/ufively of all other men upon earth ; and not depart, 
or fuffer herfelf to be ent or given, to any other man.’ 

In the fupport of this laboured explanation of a very obvious 
paflage, the Author examines, with an appearance—but It Is only 
an appearance —of great critical exa¢inels and precifion, the ideas 
which the Apoftle meant to convey by the worcs exe, exutz, 
and above all, idsov—on each of which he hath bettowed un- 
common pains, only to difcover, in the iffue, the weaknefs of 
that caufe which required fo much fophiflry and evafion to give 
it even the colour of probability. 

We before took notice of the new turn which this writer hath 
artfully given to the prepofition dix. Here we would alfo re- 
mark, that through the whole New Teftament it is never ufed 
in the fenfe to which he hath perverted it in his paraphrafe. 
He hath confounded it with wseps—which we meet with in the 
verfe immediately preceding :—for as to the inftance he pro- 
duces (under the cover of Dr. Hammond’s refpectable name) 
from 1 Cor. vii. 26. it by no means ferves his purpofe; fince 
dsa tv ava'yuny may be literally rendered—** on account of ne- 
ceflity,” &c. Thus dia, in the controverted text, ought to 
have the fame meaning affixed to it, and fimply, and without 
any forced conflruction, implies—that ** on account of the ha- 
zard of fornication, and every other fpecies of lewdnefs, every 
man ought to have his own wife, and every woman her own 
hufband.” We repeat our aflertion, refpecting this word ; 
and defy Mr. Madan to produce a fingle inftance, in all the 
New Teftament, in which ds« may be fairly and unequivocally 
rendered according to the idea he hath affixed to it in his com- 
ment. 

The falfe ftep which our Critic made at the threfhold, was 
rather ominous of his future ill luck in his progrefs through the 
other part of the text. 

‘ When (continues he) the Apoftle faith, exascs ray exure 
vuvama EXETQ, he certainly ufts the verb exw in a larger 
fenie than merely having. ‘This verb fignifies to pojfe/s—retain ; 
—which is to continue the poflefiion of.” The Author fhrewdly 
gives this turn to the word, in order to afford fame little colour 
to his application of the paflage to the gueffion, which he fup- 
poled, by an arbitrary and molt unwarrantable ilreich of con- 
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e&ure, the Apoftle was engaged in the decifion of, in the tex? 
before us. ** Let every man keep his wife to himfelf, and not 
difpofe of her to another.” ‘This is our Author’s idea: but as 
his conjeéture was prefumptuous, fo his tranflation is unwar- 
ranted. The uxiverfal acceptation of syw, both in facred and 
profane writers, is that which is very juftly adopted in the Eng- 
lifh tranflation of the New Teftament; and fimply means— 
prefent tenure or poffeffion. When compounded with the prepofi- 
tion xara (as xxrexw, in Luke viii. 15 ), it hath indeed the fig- 
nification to which Mr. Madan would apply it in the prefent 
inftance. But as a proof that it doth not fully exprefs this idea 
of itfelf, we would refer the Reader to John xiv. 21. ‘* He 
that bath (exwv) my commandments, and keepeth them (reper), 
he it is that loveth me.” 

But the argument of the ‘* greateft pith and moment” is 
founded on the difference —the emphatic difference between exyrz 
and idiov! Our Author’s reafonings on this head are fo curious, 
and withal fo totally falfe and groundlefs, that we imagine it 
will afford fome entertainment to our critical Readers by pro- 
ducing them at full length. . 

¢ I would obferve, that there is a very remarkable difference 
of expreffion, which, though preferved in many other tranfla- 
tions, is not in ours. We render the two claufes juft alike, 
whereas they are not fo in the original, but—1t7» EATTOY 
yuvainee and rcv IAION avdpa ... .%* Let every man have H18 
wife; and every woman ber own hufband,” If ** all Scrip- 
ture be given by the infpiration of God,” I cannot but think, 
that there is fome weizhty reafon for the difference of expreffion 
in giving the epithet sdiov to the hufband with refpect to the 
wife, and zot to the wife with refpect to the hufband. This is 
obfervable, not only in this place, but in many others (Eph. iv. 
24,25. Col. iii. 18, 19, &c.). The word sdtos hath certainly 
an emphatic meaning wherever we find it ; ee muft have 
its emphafis in this place as well as in others. It feems to de- 
note fuch an abpropriation of the hufband to the wife, as that /be 
could not have, or go to, any other man. ‘This idea may be 
illuftrated from Rom. xiv. 4. ** Who art thou that judgetft 
another man’s fervant? + sds xupiw—proprio domino—* to his 
OWN mafter he ftandeth or falleth.” Here idsos is ufed as an 
epithet to the mafter with refpect to the fervant; and muft de- 
note fuch an appropriation of the matter to the fervant as to 
exempt the fervant from the authority, power, controul, com- 
mand or fervice of any other but his cw mafter: for (as was 
obferved before) ‘* no man can ferve two matters,” though the 
mafter may have many fervants; nor is any of his fervants the 
lefs fo, becaufe he hath others, So here, the hufband is ftyled 
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42167, to denote that x9 other man can have any power, propriety 
or intereft whatever in the fociety of the wife but the sos avap 
—the proper and appropriate hufband. I own, that I can ac- 
count for this difference of expreffion no other way than by 
fuppofing the Scripture confiftent with itfelf, and that the dif- 
tinction fo evident in the Old Teftament, was to be preferved 
throughout the New Teftament, viz. That though @ man might 
have more than one wife, yet that @ woman could have but one 
hufband :—had fhe more, neither could be properly idses avnp— 
for fhe would be as much the property of one as of the other: 
whereas, doubtlefs, though a man hath wo wives, each may be 
properly flyled quvn exute—)is wife. Hence yuvn is never 
found with the exclufive sos, but coupled only with the pro- 
noun pofleffive, sxurs.’ 

We had no doubt of the fallacy of thefe reafonings before we 
particularly examined the New Teftament with refpeét to the 
meaning of the words in all the places where they are ufed. 
Our examination only confirmed our prior fentiments with regard 
to their acceptation ; and we now politively aflert, in oppofition 
to all that this writer hath Jaboured to prove, that exurog and 
sdscs are ufed indifcriminately by the facred writers, to exprefs 
the fame, precife idea: and, in fupport of this aflertion, we re- 
fer the learned Reader to the following texts, in the original. 
Matth. xxv. 14. compared with Rev. x. 7. In the former text, 
it is faid— roys IAIOYTS dedus; in the latter—rois EAYTOY 
dovreis ——-On the comparifon of thefe two paflages, the Reader 
will inftantly fee the futility of an obfervation quoted above, 
and which was introduced with folemn parade, to ftrengthen 
the main argument in the matter of sdscs—viz.—** to his own 
mafter—tw sds xvptwo—proprio domino—he ftandeth or falleth.” 
(Vid. fupra.) 

In fupport of our obfervation, we would alfo beg our 
Readers to confult the following paflages in the Greek :—viz. 
Rom. iv. 19. 1 Cor. vi. 18. and 1 Cor. vii. 4. and alfo Eph. 
v. 28. Let him compare 1 Cor, iv. 12. with the fame Epiftle, 
chap. xi. 5. and alfo 2 Thefl. ii. 6. with Titus, i. 3. And as 
the Author hath affixed fuch an emphatic meaning—fuch an ap- 
propriative fenfe to tdsos (as if it were effential to and infe- 
parable from avnp), we fhall only refer the Reader to Mark x. 
It, 12. and Rev. xxi. 2. for a full confutation of every thing 
he hath advanced on this head. 

We fhould be forry to grow tirefome in expofing this writer’s 
critical talents; but we cannot conclude this part of the fubject 
without producing one inftance more of bis grofs ignorance, or 
wilful mifreprefentation of Holy Writ—accompanied, as it is, 
with all the apparent pomp of learning, and ail the oftentation 
of orthodoxy! © In Rom. viii. 32. we mect with a very wee 
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tial proof (fays Mr. Madan) of the emphatical import of thé 
word sdios, to denote Chrift’s being God’s own, proper Son, 
in fuch a fenfe as ma creature is, or can be. So in the paflage 
under confideration, the word sdio¢ denotes that the man is the 
woman’s hufband in fuch a fenfe as no other man ts or can be.’ 

It is the peculiar infelicity of this Author to be moft pofi- 
tive where he hath the greateft reafon to be difident; and to 
ftep forward with an air of unblufhing felf confidence, to poflefs 
the very ground that will not afford him one inch of folid mat- 
ter to reft his foot on :—for, in the very chapter where he finds 
sdsog united fo vios, he might have found exurez advanced to 
the fame dignity, and flanding in the fame connection. See 
Rom. viii. 3. ‘* God fending his own fon—rov EAYTOY 
viov. —— Bluth, confidence !—for here thou canft have no re- 
fuge even in evafion. 

Having driven this Writer from every hiding-place to which 
fophiftry itfelf could lead him, we leave the facred text, cleared 
from the rubbifh of falfe criticifm, to fpeak for itfelf. ** Now 
concerning the things whereof ye wrote me; it is good for a 
man not to touch a woman. NEVERTHELESS, on account of 
fornications—on account of the great hazards which arife from a 
Jingle life, where the temptations to the breach of chaftity, by various 
aéts of lewdnefs, are in many cafes peculiarly firong and almoft irre- 
fiftible—let every man [sxasros corre/ponding, net {2 much with 
wvxp, hufband, as with the preceding relative av$our0s, man, in 
general] have his own wife, and every woman her own hufband.” 
The-Apoftle adds, ver. 4. ** The wife hath not power of her 
own body, but the hufband ; and Jikewife alfo the hufband hath 
not power of his own body, but the wife.” How can the Jatter 
part of this verfe agree with the doctrine of polygamy? Tor- 
tured and disfigured by the Jefuitifm of this Author, it ftill op- 
pofes his doétrine. For it plainly afferts, that the claims of 
the hufband and wife are reciprocal, and in the fame degree. We 
afk Mr. Madan, how the hujband hath power over the body of 
his wife ? He will anfwer, that this power con/i/?s in the hufbana’s 
fole and exclufive right to the entire and unalienable poffeffion of his 
wie. But is it not equally clear, that the power of the wife is 
precifely of the fame nature, and to the fame extent? Is not the 
expreilion literally the fame ? Can we imagine, that in one cafe 
it means a /imitation, and in the other a /atitude, of conjugal 
duty ?—that the pofleffion of one is confined to an individual, 
and that of the other, wn/imited by any number whatever? 
Vhe fuppofition is the moft extravagant and unnatural that ab- 
furdity can devife, tyranny adopt, or lewdnefs vindicate. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of his pofition refpeéting the immutability of the Divine 
Jaw. Under this head, we cowd point out various inftances 
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of palpable miftakes, grofs mifreprefentations, and moft infig- 
nificant criticifm. His general idea on this fubject may be 
collected from the conclufion of the sth chapter. * From alf 
that hath been faid, I do conclude, that Chrift was not a de- 
ftroyer of the e/d law, nor the giver of a new one :—that there- 
fore, the bufinefs of polygamy, and ALL OTHER points, rela- 
tive to the commerce of the fexes, were tully adjufted and fettled 
by the Divine Law, fubje& to mo alteration or change whatfo- 
ever, by any power in eee or HEAVEN. For thus fays the 
Spirit, Ecclef. iii 14. ‘* Whatfoever God doth, it fhall be 
forever; nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from 
it.” 

This general and unqualified pofition, delivered with the fo- 
lemn tone of an oracle, muft, to be true, admit of no exccp- 
tion in any one cafe whatever. Now, we could produce many 
clear and unequivocal exceptions ; but we think one inftance, 
which we fhall produce, fufficient of itfe)f to demonftrate the 
fallacy of our Author’s reafonings on this fubject. 

Adultery was deemed, by the Jaw of Motes, a capital offence : 
and it is fo enormous and aggravated a crime in Mr Madan’s 
eye, that he laments that the feverity of the ancient law fhould 
be relaxed, with refpect to the punifhment of it, in Chriftian 
countries. He wifhes to fee the law, which adjudged death to 
both parties, revived with all its horrors. How far this would 
be confiftent with found policy, or Chriftian lenity, it is not our 
bufinefs to examine. But fuppofing the tremendous fanétions 
which guarded the law of marriage and betrothment (both being 
deemed equally facred) were re-eftablifhed, we afk this Chriftian- 
Levite, whether he would permit the old exception in favour of 
the man who on/y committed adultery with a bond-woman, to 
ftand in lege Mbfaica RESTITUTA ?— Would he have that ex- 
ception fanctioned by our Legiflature ? Or, as a Chriftian—as a 
Chriftian, we fay, would he admit of xo diftinction between 
** Greek or Jew, Scythian, Barbarian, bond or free ;” and fo 
make adultery capital in all cafes, let the married or betrothed 
woman he of what country, condition, or complexion whatfo- 
ever? In Deut. xxii. 23, 24. it is enacted by a pofitive ordi- 
nance, that the deflement of a virgin, betrothed to a hufdand, 
fhould be punifhed with death. ‘* Ye fhall bring them doth out 
unto the gate of the city, and ye fhall ftone them with ftones that 
they die,” &c. But in the cafe of the bcnd-maid, the feverity of 
this Jaw was relaxed to both parties; though it would reed 
fomething more acute than the ingenuity of Mr, Madan, to 
point out the eflential difference, in a moral view, between adul- 
tery with a bond-woman and a free. And yet the Law, which 
Mr. M. calls immutable, and which had fully adjufted all points 
relative to the commerce of the fexes, treats adultery with the 
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former as a matter of private and venial trefpafs; and enacts; 
that ** whofoever lieth carnally with a woman that is a dona 
maid, betroibed to a bufoand, and not at all redeemed, nor free- 
dom given her, fhe fhall be fcourged: they fhall not put her to 
death, becaufe fhe was not free. And he fhall bring his trefpafs- 
offering, &c. and the prieft fhall make an attonement for him, 
&c. and the fin which he hath done fhall be forgiven him.” See 
Lev. xix. 20. 

Far, very far, be it, either from our defign, or our wifhies, 
to infinuate the flighteft refle€tion on the Mofaic law. We are 
thoroughly fatisfied as to its admirable policy:—but furely it 
cannot be revived, even in matters * relative to the commerce 
of the fexes,’ and other affairs of moral, civil, and domeftic life, 
without overturning the great laws of a Chriftian ftate; and in- 
troducing a train of evils, that the gentle fpirit of the Gofpel 
and all its pure principles and motives were defigned to controul 
and extirpate. 

The Author would accufe us of an important defe&t in the 
review of his Treatife, did we omit to mention a great modern 
authority, to which he appeals with fome degree of exultation 
in favour of polygamy. It is the authority of the celebrated 
Bifhop Burnet, whofe fmall tra& on this fubje& is depofited 
jn the Britifh Mufeum ; and having been tranfcribed from that 
copy, is here printed entire, by way of Appendix to the 4th 
chapter. His arguments indeed are of the moft trite and hack- 
nied nature: but there is one obfervation which we cannot al- 
low ourfelves to pafs over without taking fome notice of it. ‘ It 
is to be confefled (fays the Bifkop), that polygamy was much 
condemned by the antients, though, / think, I have met with 
famething about it that is little noticed:—but of that J can 
adventure to fay nothing, at this diftance from my books and 
papers.” Dr. Delany, in his ** Reflections on Polygamy,” 
quotes this very paflage, and obferves, that ‘* this was the belt 
excufe that could be given for fo rafh a decifion, which it would 
have been for the honour of the Bifhop’s reading to have re- 
tracted when he returned to his books.” Mr. Madan is very 
angry with the learned Dean for this ¢ unfair’ refletion ; and 
“exprefles his forrow that his lordfhip was fo far diftant from 
his books and papers ; otherwife (he concludes) it is moft pro- 
bable, that the Bifhop would have produced fome valuable tef- 
timonies from the ancients, concerning which he hints at, as 
little noticed.’ | 

What important difcoveries his lordfhip might have made, is 
a matter quite undetermined, and therefore we have no concern 
with Mr. Madan’s most propasLE. What hath not been 
done, muft, in the prefent cafe, pafs for what could not be 
done: and we think Dr, Delany perfedtly juftified in his 
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refie€tions on a vague and unauthenticated remark, which, 
founded on a faint conjecture, was more calculated to amufe 
and deceive, than to convince and inform. 

We have read the writings of fome of the earlieft fathers of 
the Chrifiian church, and have not perceived the fainteft trace 
of any thing refembling a teflimony to the lawfulnefs of po- 
lygamy. On the contrary, we have noted a variety of p flages, 
in which the pra@tice of it is ftrongly and explicitly condemned. 
We will particularly refer the curious and jcarned Reader to 
Fuflin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. Vid. Greek 
edition, by Thyrlby, fol, p. 336. 423, and particularly p. 372, 
where are thefe very remarkable words—MONH 7» yoeETn YU= 
vaixs EKALTOS—exactly fimilar to the text we have before 
refcued from the oppreffion of our theological Procruffes (1 Cor. 
vil. 2.). 

We alfo appeal, for the antiquity of a commanded and praétifed 
monogamy, to the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus, \ib. iv. p. 312. 
3355 330. Edit. Heinfiz et Sylburg. Lug. Bat. Fol. 1616. » deurepa 
TEpIKown MONOLAMIAN casw. Again: s TTOAYTAMIAN 
ers ovpyxepet, viz. Jefus Chrift, called immediately before xupics 
—who * reftored the ancient inftitution of marriage, and would 
not (as the venerable tather fays) permit polygamy to be practifed 
now-a-day.” 

Mr. Madan will indeed conteft the authority of thefe ancient 
fathers: though, from his great eagernefs to avail himfelf of 
every teftimony in his favour, we doubt not, but that he would 
have efteemed it a moft convincing proof of the lawfulnefs of 
polygamy, could he have produced fuch refpectable witneffes 
for it, as we have produced againf? it. On fubjects merely fpe- 
culative, where the fancies of different men will ftrike out dif 
ferent conjectures, which it is the bufinefs of ingenuity to co- 
lour with the femblance of truth, we fhould not be biafled by 
the weight of antiquity, or prejudiced in our decifions by the 
authority of names. On matters of opinion, argument would 
hold the firft place, and we fhou!ld only be determined by the 
evidence of reafon. But in matters of fadé?, where fancy is not 
allowed to fport itfelf in hypothefis, we confider the Fathers in 
the light of credible hiftorians : and when they bear a uniform 
and difinterefted teftimony to a known and common practice, it 
would difcover an unpardonab!e degree of fceptical obflinacy and 
partiality, not to allow them the credit of veracity. 

Thefe obfervations are of weight in the queftion before us. 
Fuftin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived very near the 
apottolic age, pofitively condemn the practice of polygamy, and 
reprefent it as totally inconfiftent with the genius of Chriflti- 
anity, and the eftablifhed rites and ufages of the evangelic 
church, Whether they reafoned well or ill on the fubject, is 
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not the point in debate. Did they, of did they not, bear tefti- 
mony to a fimple and obvious fact ?—and is their teftimony to 
be credited ? 

In a word—when we refle&t, that the primitive inftitution of 
marriage limited it to one man and one woman; that this infti- 
tution was adhered to by Noah and his fons, amidit the degene- 
racy of the age in which they lived, and in fpite of the examples 
of polygamy ‘which the accurfed race of Cain * had introduced ; 
—when we confider how very few (comparatively fpeaking) the 
examples of this practice were amoneft the faithful; how 
much it broughs: its own punifhment with it; and how dubious 
and equivocal thefe ps Tages are in which it appears to have the 
fanétion of the divine approbation ; s—when to thefe refiections 
we add another, re! ipecling x the limited views and temporary na- 
ture of the more ancicnt “difpent tions and inftitutions of relt- 
gion—how often the imperfections, and even vices of the patri- 
archs, and people of God, in old time, are recorded, without 
any expre{s notification of their criminality—how much Is faid 
to be commanded, which our reverence for the holinefs of God 
and his law, will only fuffer us to fuppofe, were, tor wife ends, 
permitted how frequently the mefiengers of sod adapted 
themielves to the genius of the peopie to “whom they were fent, 
and the circumftances of the times in which they ‘lived ;——— 
ABOVE ALL, when we confider the purity, equity, and bene- 
volence of the Chrifian law; the explicit declarations of our 
Lord, and his Apoitle St. Paul, refpecting the inftitution of 
marriage ; tts detin and limitation :—when we reflect, too, on 
the teftimony of the moft ancient Fathers, who could not pof- 
fibly be imorant of the general and common practice of the 
Apettolic church :—and, finally, when, to thefe confiderations, 
we add thofe which are founded on juitice to the female fex, 
aad all the regulations of domeftic ceconomy and national po- 
licy, we mult w! wrk condemn the revival of polygamy; and 
thus bear our hon cit teflimony againft the leading defign of this 
dangerous anc prvete id publication, 

As tothe meiit of this work, confidered as acompofition, we can 
only in general fay, that the language i is aukward and inelegant ; 
that the fubjccts are noc always happily arranged ; and that the re- 
petition of toe fame arguments, inftead of rendering them more 
torcible, renders them tnfufferabl ly tedious.—We leave it to our 
NUMINAL Critics to trace out the minuter errors of this treatile, 





—— 





* Gen, iv, tg. Lamecu, the father of the : polygamifts, is the great 
hero of Ly/erus 3; and eeongh Mr. Madan doth not ¢ré: umph with fuch 
loud acclamations in his piaife, yet he appears to have a fecret vene- 
ration for his memory, and is much diipicafed with good Dir. Heary, 
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and thofe verbal inaccuracies, which it is the glory of our modern 
«¢ word-catchers” to deteét and expofe in form. Here, indeed, 
the harveft is abundant; and our labourers may cat their bread 
without any fweat on their brows ! 
We fhall now take leave of Mr. Madan and his Work, with 

“‘ recommending to his ferious and reverend attention” two lines 
from a Heathen poet, which no Chriftian might have been 
afhaied to have written : 

Nem uxor contenta ef, que bona eff, uno viro, 

Qt minus vir und uxore contentus fiet ? 


Plautus, Lfercat, 
K...k, 





Arr. If. Galie Antiquities, confifting of a Hittory of the Druids, 
particularly of thofe of Caledonia; a Differtation on the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems of Offian; and a Collection of ancient Poems, 
tranfluted from the Galic of Ullin, Offian, Orran, &c. by John 
Smith, Miniiter of Kilbrandon, Argylefhire. gto. 108, 6d, 
Boards. Edinburgh printed; for Cadell in London. 1780. 


HE Author of this performance endeavours to illuftrate 
T the account of the Druids, given by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, by the remains of ancient cuitoms and manners in 
the Hi; chlands, and by fome exprefiions and idioms ftill ufed in 
the Galic lan; guage. In his Diflertation on the authenticity of 
Offian’s poems, he attempts to confirm the arguments already 
offered on this fubje& by Lord Kaims, Dr. Blair, and Mr, Mac- 
pherfon ; and to anfwer the objections which have been ftarted 
by Dr. Johnfon and other critics, fince the publication of thefe 
performances, which were intended to aflert the honour, and to 
vindicate the fame, of the ancient Celtic bard. We apprehend 
that this part of the work will not at prefent excite any high 
cegrce of curiofity. The learned are in general little difpoted 
to ‘doubt, that the fineft paflages of the poems of Offian exift in 
the Galic language. Whether the whole exifts in that Jan- 
guage, nearly in the fame form in which we have it in Englifh, 
is a matter which the prudent attention of the Editor to his own 
intereft (for we are unwilling to adopt the harfh language of 
Mr. Macpherfon’s ant tagonift) feems to have left doubtful; but 
one thing is not doubtful, that to the difpute concerning ‘their 
authenticit ty, the poems of Offian owe no fall fhare of their 
celebrity. 

We pretend not to difpel, what the inimitable Writer of the 
Hifory of the Decline and Fali of the Roman Empire calls, the 
doubttul mift that hangs over the Highland antiquities ; yet we 
cannot but admire the ingenuity of Mr. Macpherfon’s con- 
trivance, if fuch it be allowed, who has eftablifhed the fame of 
his Englifh tranflation, by leaving us uncertain concerning the 


auihenticity of the original, and that without de trating any 
Z 2 ‘thing 
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thing from the glory of the fon of Fingal. The finett pail ace 


of the Galic poems, which are ftill repeated in the Hy: rhlands, 
will fecure the immortal renown of Offian, who can ealily {pare 
to Mr. Macpherfon the merit of having difpofed, combined, and 
extended them to a proper form for a literary publication, 
There is no Reader of tafte, but muft admire the warmth and 
energy of many of Offian’s deicriptions. Several paflages both 
in Fingal and Temora are exceedingly beautiful and affecting ; 
but his works, confidered as a whole, are no more than a den 
lightful piece of poetical patchwork. “hey may be compared, 


_ with the defultory productions of Oriental fancy, and 


ey will not lofe much by the comparifon ; but to fet them in 
comps:tition with the fublime models of Grecian genius, is an 
infult to the judgment and common fenfe of mankind. 

The Tranflitor of the fragments now prefented to the Pub- 
lic, fpeaks familiarly of the Celiic Platos and Homers. But of 
the philofophy of the Celts we have not yet received any fpeci- 
mens ; and that their wife men ever communicated any know- 
ledge to the Greeks, refts on the feeble authority of Diogenes 
Labttlus (Note Laert. in Prowm.), As to the phrale of ¢ Celtic 
or Highland Homers,’ we could wifh to fee it entirely laid 
afide. The facred name of the immortal father of verfe ought 
not to be prophaned by ignoble comparifons ; and the prepot- 
terous adulation offered to the fon of Fingal, inftead of exalt- 
ing his charaéter, expofes both him(elf and his admirers to 
ridicule and contempt. AS a curious monument of antiquity, 
the poems of Offian deferve attention and refpect. In this view, 
they have been tranflated from Mr. Macpherfon’s Englifh ver- 
fion into feveral foreign languages, particularly the German 
and the Italian; and, in this view, they are contilesed by the 
Jearned of Europe. "But, if they are examined by the rules of 
Epic poetry, we fhall find, that whether we conhider the inven- 
tion and diipofition of the fable (1 Twy mp amen cusaass), the 
reprefentation of characters and manners (ra 751), or the natural 
beauty and veri/imilitude of the language and expieiiion (79 778 
Aeews mifavev), they have not any title to be ranked in that 
moft fublime clafs of poetical compofition ; at leait, until the 
rules of Ariftotle be abolifhed ; rules which have been adopted 
by all civilized nations, becaufe they are founded on the prac- 


tice of Homer, or, in other words, on the laws of nature ; for 


Nature and Mime are acknowledged to be the fame by the ge- 
neral confent and imitation of critics and poets, as well as “by 
the univerfal admiration of human kind. 

The prefent collection is given to the Public, without being 
dignified with the name of Tragedies, Elegies, Epopesias, of 
any other ipecific appellation, by which the Greeks difcrimt- 
Mated their works of literary genius. The Tranflator calls 

them, 
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them, fimp!y, Poems ; which fhows a very becoming modefty, 
as well as propriety; for, unlefs he had called them ** Battle- 
pieces,” we know not by what {pecific name they could have 
been accurately diftinguithed. 

‘he uniformity of “fubje, the famenefs of imagery, and the 
monotony of ffyle, render it impoffible, without extreme fae 
ticue, to give thefe Galic poems a continued perufal. Even 
the defcriptio: s, which form the leatt exccptionable part, are 
generally fo Co and abrupt, that, in order to relifh, it is 
neceflary to ftudy them; and poetry wh ‘ich requires ftudy, can- 
not be very pleafant. T he odes of Pindar, the choral fongs of 
the Grecian tragedies, are not an exception to this rule. The 
glowing expreflions, the bold inverfions of ftyle, the innume- 
rable allufions to ancient hiftory and fable, as well as to the 
multiplied forms and ceremonies of polifhed life, render many 
paflazes sence to us, which were eafy to the Greeks, and 
which, after a proper flucy of the hittory, the language, and 
the nallcde of antiquity, become eafy to the modern Reader, 
Bat the obfcurity of Offiun arifes not from our ignorance of 
the manners, the amufements, or the employments of his age, 
which were few, fimple, and uniform; but from his unufual 
mode of expreffling the moft common ideas and fentiments, his 
gigantic hyperboles, and his unceafing train of comparifons 
and metaphors, which, though continually borrowed from the 
fame objecis, yet, as they are employed unneceflarily on aimoft 
every occafion, diftract the attention, perplex the underftand- 
ing, bewilder and confound the imagination of the Reader. 

faving made thefe oblervations concerning the general me- 
rit and principal defects. of Galic poetry, we fhould proceed 
to examine the prefent tranflations, and to compare them with 
thofe formerly publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon. Upon this fub- 
ject the Author exprefles himfelf in a manner which is not 
likely to excite the partiality of the Public in his favour, 
‘ Whatever reception thefe pieces may meet with from the Pub- 
lic in their prefent form, the Tranflator fhall reckon himfelf 
much honoured by the approbation and encouragement which 
fome of the firft judges of poetical compofition have been al- 
ready pleafed to beftow on them.’ Whether this approbation 
has been juftly beftowed, the Reader will be enabled to judge, 
from a {pecimen, which appears to us one of the leaft excep- 
tionable in this colleétion. 

CATHLUINA: A Poem *. 
© The Argument.) Annir, the daughter of Moran, having been 


loved by two intimate friends, Gaul aad Garno, refolved to get rid of 
the 





° = the diftriét of Lorn in Argylefhire, there is a lake which is now called Loch- 
avich, but anciently Loch-luina, or Lochluaca, Near it was probably the fcene of 
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the lat by a fratagem.—In the difguife of a flranger, fhe brought 
him a challenge from Duaran, who, fhe alleged, was his rival, and 
whofe prowefs fhe thought he would not chufe toencounter. But 
being difappointed in this, and refolved to get rid of Garno at any 
rate, fhe delivers the fame meffage to Gaul, confident that his fu- 
perior valour would give him the victory.—The two friends met in 
the night, and fell by mutual wounds. ‘The iffue of her plot affected 
Annir fo much, that fhe could not long furvive it.—The poem opens 
with fome refleClions fuggefted by the fcene where they were all bu- 
ried, and concludes with their funeral fong. | 

¢ I hear the murmur of the brook; I hear its fall over the rock. 
Lead me, fon of youth, to that oak which fpreads its branches over 
the ftream. At its foot, three gray ftones lift through withered grafs 
their heads, and meet the falling leaves. There fleep the friends of 
Offian, The murmuring ftream they hear not: the ruftling leaves 
they heed not. Inthe chamber of their reit, the Reps of our approach 
will not dilturb them. 

‘ Many, fon of youth, were the valiant on the hills of Morven, in 
the days of our joy. But the blaft came and fpoiled our wood of its 
Jeaves, It cverturned our lofty pines on their green mountains. It 
whittled with its wintery noife through our palaces, and marked its 
dark path with death. ‘The feafon of our joy is a fun-beam that is 
paft; the voice of gladnefs in our hall is a fong that hath ceated ; 
and the ftrength of our heroes is a flream thatis no more. The owl 
dwells in our fal!en wal!s, and the deer graze on the tombs of the 
valiant. The ftranger comes from afar to beg the aid of the King. 
He fees his halls, and wonders they are defolate. The cow-herd, 
carelefs,. whiflling, meets him on the dufky heath, and tells him the 
heroes are no more. ‘* Whither,” he fays, ‘* are the friends of the 
feeble gone; and where 1s Fingal, the fhield of the unhappy ?”’-——— 
They are gone, O ftranger, to their fathers. The blaft hath laid 
the mighty, like the tall pines of Dora, low; and the fons of the 
feeble grow in their place. Thou feeft on every hill the tombs of 
thofe who helped the unhappy. Thou feeft their flones half-funk, 
amidit the rank rullling grafs of the vale. The heroes have made 
their bed in duft; and filence, like mift, is fpread on Morven. 

* But the voice of Cona’s harp, ye mighty dead, fhall be heard in 
your praife. The firanger, as he paffes, may attend perhaps to the 
jong. Liftening on his fpear, at times, he ftands. The bard fees 
him not, but his fighs are often heard. Humming the tale he goes 
away, and, mournful, tells it at the flreams of his land. Young 
bards fhall hear it as they bend, filent, over their liftening harps, 
On future times they will pour the fong. 

‘ We are come to the place ; but where are the flones that mark 
the abode of my friends? Lift your heads, ye gray mofly ftones ; 
life your heads, and tell whofe memory you preferve. Why fhrink 





this poem, Many places in its neighbourhcod are {till denominated from Offian’s 
heroes. 

The fon of youth, to whom this piece is addrefied, is fuppofed to be the fame with 
the fon of Alpin, fo often mentioned in fome other ancient poems, Tradition re- 
Jates many ftories of him 5 among others, that he took down in writing all the poems 
of Offian as they had been repeated to him by that old and venerable bard, 
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you in your moh, forgetful of the mighty below you?—Bat I will 

nor forget you, Companions of my youth. Your fame fhall remain 

in my at x, when thefe mouldering ftores thal! fail.—Often did we 

fhine toge: cher in fteel, and pour death on fields, like soaring ftreams. 

Mighty were ye then, my friends, though now fo low! Mighty were 

your deeds when you ftrove together here, Liften to the t: ale, fon of 
outh, and let thy foul be kindled to deeds of fame. 

‘ Gaul * and Garno were the terrors of the plain: their fame was 
in the land of flrangers. The firength of their arms was unmatched, 
and their fouls were fteel. They came tothe aid of Moran, They 
went to the hall of the chief, where it Jifts its gray head, in the midit 
of trees, in the green ifle of Innifluina —The daughter of Moran 
feized the harp, and her voice cf mufic praifed the ftrangers, Their 
fouls melted at the fong, like a wreath of fnow before the eye of the 
fun. The heroes burned with equal Jove to Annir; but it was on 
Gaul alone that fhe rolled her blue eye. Her foul behe'd him in the 
dreams of her reft; and the flreams of Innifluina heard, in fecret, his 
name.—The daughter of Moran turned away her eye from the brow 
of Garno; for fhe often faw the fire of his wrath arife, like a dark 
flame when clouds of fmoke furround it, 

‘ Three days the heroes feafted. On the fourth they purfued the 
chafe on the he:thof Luina. The maid followed 2: a dittance, like 
a youth 7 the land of ftrangers. She followed to tell the words 
of fear, that Garno might leave the land +. 

‘ The fun looked down on the fie'ds, from beyond the midf of 
his courfe, and the panting roes fill lay in the fhade of the rock. 
Garno fat on Caba’s rugged top. His quiver is by his fide, and 
Luchos lies at his feet. Befide him 1s the bow with the head ofhern, 
unftrung. He looks round for the deer; he fees a youth. ** Whence 
are thy ileps,” faid the dark-brow’d chief ; and where is the place io 
which thou art bound f= 

‘* lam,” replied the youth, * from the mighty Duaaran, chief of 
the halls of Comara. He loves the daughter of Moran ; but he heard 
that Garno wooed Dae love. He heard it, and fent meto bid thee 
yield the fair; or feel, this night, the ftrength of his arm in battle.” 

“© Tell that proud fon of the fea, that Garno will never yield, My 
arm is ftreng as the oak of Malla, and my fleel knows the road 
throuch the b-eait or herces. To Gaul alone, of all the youths on 
the hill, I yield the right hand in battle, fince he flew the boar that 
broke my {pear on E ida, —Bid Duaran fiy to his land: bid him re- 
tire from the daughter of Moran.” 

«* But thou hait not feen Duaran,” faid the youth. ‘* His flature 
is like an oak; his f{rength as the thunder that rolls through heaven; 
and his {word as the lightning that blaiis the aftrighted groves. Fly 





* Who this Gaul was, is not certoin. He is probably the fame with him who 
Speaks in that dialogue often foifted into the poem of Gaul the fon of Morni, and bee 
ginning with 


A righbhin is binne ceol, 
Gluais gu malda’s na gabh bron, &c. 
+ For moft of this and the two following paragraphs, we are more indebted to the 
tale thaa to the poem, which is defective. 
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to thy land, left it leave thy withered branches low, and flrew on the 
heath thy blue arms,” 

“ Fly thou, and tell Duaran I meet him.—Ferarma, bring me 
my fhield and {pear: bring me my fword, that ftream of light.— 
What mean thele two angry ghofts that fight in air!—The thin blood 
runs down their robes of mitt; and the:r half formed fwords, like 
faint meteors, fall on fky-blue fhields.—Now they embrace lke 
friends, ‘Lhe fweeping blait paffes through their airy limbs. ‘They 
vanilh. I do not love the figa ; but 1 do not fear it, Ferarma, bring. 
my arms.” 

‘ The maid retires. She is grieved that Garno will not fly. But 
fhe heard him fay that to Gaul he yielded in baitle, To the hill of 
his chafe are therefore her fleps.—The hero Jeans on his fpear: a 
branchy deer lies by his fide, and his dogs are panting around. His 
looks are towards the green dwelling of Luina. His thoughis are of 
his lovely Annir; and his voice is heard in her praife. 

«© Fair is my love as the bow of heaven: her robe is like the beam 
of the morning. M)i!d ts the blufhing of thy face, O Annir, as that 
fun, when he looks through the :ed-tinged clouds of the Weit, and 
the green tops of the mountains fmile. O chat I faw thee on the hill 
of deer, in all thy beauty; that I faw thee like the young pine inthe 
vale of Luina, when it fof:ly waves its head in the gale, and its glit- 
tering leaves grow in the thower of the fun!—Then would my foul 
rejoice as the roe, when he bounds over the hea:h in his fpeed; for 
Jovely art thou in the eye of Gaul, thou daughter of car-borne * 
Moran !” 

** And art thou Gaul?” faid the approaching youth. ‘* Thy An- 
nir may be lovely, fon of Ardan; but dire is the battle thou muft 
fight. Duaran loves the maid: on that hill he awaits thy coming, 
Yield, Gaul, thy love to Duaran.” 

“© My love I will yield to none. But tell thou that chief to come 
to the feait to-night. To-morrow he thall carry away the gift of a 
friend, or feel the ftrength of a foe.” 

‘* Thou maytt fpread the feaft, but thou muft eat it alone; for 
Duaraa comes only to lift the fpear. Already I fee his diftant fteps. 
He ftalks like a ghott on that dufky heath. The beam of his fteel 
fupplies the departing light; and the clouds brighten their dark- 
brown fides around him. Hark! he ftrikes his flicid. Its found is 
the death of heroes,” 





* Ait mar eilid an aonaich, 

Na dean air raon nan rua *bhoe, 

Tha m’ anam fein, tra chi mi do dhreach, 

Inghean Mhorain nan cach ’s nan car had. 
Car-borne is always a title of difinétion in the poems of Oilian, That the ancient 
Brituns and Caledonians ufed cars and charicts of various kinds, is a faét fo well ate 
tefted by Tacitus, Mela, Cafar, and other authors of credit, that none has room to 
afk, Where could they drive them? ‘Their chariots of war were generally armed with 
feythes, and called cobb’ain, (the covinus of the Latin writers), from co-bbuain, a 
word which fignifies, * to hew down on all fides.” Ot this kind feems to have been 
the famous car of Cuthullin in the sft B. of Fingal, and the gooo which Cefar 
afcribes to Caflibelanus —Befides this, the ancient Caledonians, as they inhabited a 
mountainous and uneven country, ufed for ftate a fort of litter, borne between two, 
horfes in a line, and fomewhat in the thape of a bier. Hence, in Galic, the word 
¢arbad is ufed either to denote * a bier’’ or ¢* a chariot,” 
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¢ Gaul covered himfelf with his arms, like a ghoft that clothes his 
dark limbs with meteors of light, when the mountain-heads are 
fhaking in thunder, He moved to the hill from which he heard the 
fign of battle. As he went he hummed a carelefs fong. He thought 
of his Annir, and the deeds of his former days. 

‘ Here, fon of youth, the warriors met. Each thought his foe 
was Duaran: for night was dari: on the hills, and this oak concealed 
the fky. Dreadful was the wrath of the heroes; dreadful was the 
echo of their fwords, as they mixed on high, like flreams of light- 
ning, when they iffue from dark clouds of many folds*. The hills 
reply to their fhields. Luina trembles, with all its woods. The 
heath fhakes its head; the roes are afraid in their dreams; they 
think the chafe is already up, and the thought of their fleep is of 
danger.—Still louder grows the noife in their ear; they think the 
approach of the hounds and the twang of the bow are nearer, 
From their midnight flumber they ftart; their face is towards the 
defert. 

‘ Yerrible and long was the ftrife of ba:tle.—But the fhield of 
Gaul is cleft in twain: and the blade of Garno flies in broken pieces, 
Irs found is like the whirlwind on Ardven, when it tears the heath 
from its roots, and rufiles through the leafy oak, 

‘ Gaul flands like a whale, which the blue waves have left bare 
upon arock, Garno, like the return of a ftormy wave, rufhes on. 
to grafp the chief. Around each other they clafp their finewy arms ; 
like two con:ending fpirits of heaven, when all the florms are awake. 
The rocking hills thrink with fear from the thunder of the fons of 
the fky ; and the groves are blafted with their lightning.—Thus from 
fide to fide the warriors bound, Rocks with their earth and mofs fly 
from their heels. Blood, mixt with fweat, defcends in ftreams to the 
ground, It wanders through the green grafs, and dyes the paffing rill. 

‘ All night thev fought. With morning light the fon of Ardan 
falls on earth, and his wide wound is expofed to day. The helmet 
falls from his face. Garno knows his friend. Speechlefs and pale 
he flands, like the biafted oak, which the lightning ttruck on Mora 
in other years. The broad wound in his own breatt is forgot. The red 
current flows unperceived. He fails befide his friend. 

** Blefied,” he faid, ‘* be the hand ihat gave the wound! My 


teddy, O Gaul, fhall reit with thine, and our fouls fhall ride on the 


fame fair-fkir:ed cloud. Our fathers fee us come: they open the 
broad gate of miit: they bend to bail their fons, and a thoufand 
other fpirits are in their courfe. We come, mighty ghofts; but afk 
not how your children fell. Why fhould you know that we fought, 





=a 


* Another edition of the paem deffribes this combat fomewhat differently, but 
with almof equal energy, in the following lines; 
Bhuail iad ann fin air a cheile, 
Gu cruardh cuidreach is do-bheumach, 
Chaich en leg air chrith fui’n cafaibh, 
*S chaidh te.ne da’n arma:bh glata. 
Bhuaileach iad gu neart’ar dobhidh 
Mar dha-bhuinne ri cruaich cho’rag. 
Cho-f hreagair na creagan ‘ina beanataj’ 
Do airm nan Curine calma, 
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as if we had been foes? Enough that you know your fons were 
brave. But why have we fought together; why have I heard the 
name of Duaran ?”” 

‘ Gaul heard the voice of his friend. But the thades of death are 
on his eyes: they fee but dimly half the light. ‘* Why did I fight,” 
he faintly faid, ‘* with Garno; why did | wound my friend; why 
did I hear of Duaran ? O thit Annir were near to raife the pray ftone 
of my tomb!—Bend down, my fathers, from your airy hal!s, to 
meet me!” His words were heard no more, Cold and pale in his 
blood he funk. 

¢ Annircame. Trembling were her fteps: wild were her looks: 
diftratted were her words. ‘* Why fled not Garno? why fe!l my 
Gaul? Why was heard the name of Duaran?” The bow dropped 
from her hand: the fhield fell from her breafl. Garno faw her, but 
turned away his eye. In filence he fell afleep.—She came to her 
lovely Gaul. She fell upon his clay cold corfe. There the fair, 
wnhappy mourner was found; but fhe would not be torn from her 
love. 

All day, the fur, as he travelled through his watery cloud, be- 
held her grief. Al! night, the ghoits of rocks faintly aniwered to her 
figh. On the. fecond day her eyes were clofed. Death came, like 
the calm cloud of fleep, when the hunter is tired upon his hill, and 
the filence of miit, without any wind, is around him, 

‘ Two.days the father of Annir looked towards the heath: two 
fleeplefs nights he liftened to all the winds. ‘* Give me,” on this 
morning he faid, ‘* my ftaff. My fteps will be towards the defert.”— 
A gray dog howls before him: a fair ghott hovers on the heath. The 
aged lifts his tearful eye; mournful he fpies the lovely form.—’ 

Amidft the ftriking beauties of the above fpecimen, we may 
remark the general defects which characterife the Galic poetry, 
The merit of the tranflation is not inconfideratle ; yet Mr. 
Smith’s ftyle will not bear a comparifon with Mr. Macpherfon’s 
in point of melody, rhythm, variety, or force of imitation; the 
four principal qualities by which the Grecian critics eftimate 
the refpective value of literary compofitions *, 











* See in particular Dionyf. Halicarn. de Stra&. Orat. paffim. eS tt 





Art. IN. Some Account cf the Alien Priories, and of fuch Lands as 
they are known to have pofiefled in Engiand and Wales. In Two 
Volumes 8vo. 7:5. fewed. Nichols, &c. 1779. 


HE learned in antiquities will doubtlefs find much enter- 

tainment in this work; but it is of a kind which will 
not be relifhed, except by thofe who value names and dates for 
their own fakes. As it is not probable that this is the cafe with 
the majority of our Readers, we think it fufficient to lay be- 
fore them the Editor’s general account of Alien Priories, pre- 
fixed to the detail which he has collected concerning the infti- 
tution, ftructure, and hiftory of the czthedrals and religious 
houfes in Normandy and other parts of France. 


9 © Alien 
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¢ Alien Priories were cells of the religious houfes in England which 
belonged to foreign monatleries: for when manors or tithes were 
given to foreign convents, the monks, either to increafe their own 
rule, or rather to have faithful ftewards of their revenues, built a 
{mall convent here fcr the reception of fuch a number as they 
thought proper, and conftituted priors over them, Within thefe 
cells there was the fame dillinction as in thofe priories which were 
cells fubordinate to fome great abbey; fome of thefe were conventual, 
und, having priors of their own chufing, thereby became entire fo- 
cieties within themfelves, and received the revenucs belonging to 
their feveral houfes for their own ufe and benefit, paying only the 
ancient apport +, acknowledgment, or obvention, at firtt the fur- 
plufage to the foreign houfe; but others depended entirely on the 
foreion houfes, who appointed and removed their priors at pleafure, 
Thefe tranfmitted all their revenues to the foreign head houfes; for 
which reafon their eftates were generally feized to carry on the wars 
between England and France, and reflored to them again on return 
of peace. ‘Thefe Alien Priories were molt of them founded by fuch 
as had foreign abbies founded by themfelves or by fome of their fa- 
mily. 

The whole number is not exa&tly afcertained; the Monafticon 
hath given a lilt of 100; Weever (p. 338) fays 110; an account is 
here given of 136. A few in Normandy, mentioned in Neuftria Pia 
only (whofe lands have not yet been difcovered), are fuppofed to 
have been founded by fome of the ancient Englifh nobility or their 
defcendants. 

“ Some of thefe cells were made indigenous or denizon, or endee 
nized, 

‘ The Alien Priories were firft feized by Edward J. 1285, on the 
breaking out of the war between France and England; and it ap- 
pears from a roll, that Edward JJ. alfo feized them, though this 
is not mentioned by our hifiorians; and to thefe the act of reftitution 
1 Ed. IIf. feems to refer. 

‘In 1337, Edward III, confifcated their eftates, and let out the 
priories themfelves with all their lands and tenements, at his plea- 
{ure, for 23 years; at the end of which term peace being concluded 
between the two nations, he rettored their eftates 1361, as appears 
by his letters patents to that of Montacute, c, Somerfet, printed at 
large in Rymer, Vol. VI. p. 311. and tranflated in Weever's Funeral 
Monuments, p. 339. and in the Appendix to Vol. II, No. VI. At 
o:her times he granted their lands, or lay penfions out of them to di- 
vers noblemen, They were alfo fequeltered during Richard II.’s 
reign, and the head monatteries abroad had the King’s licence to fell 
their lands to other religious houfes here, or to any particular per- 
fons who wanted to endow others. : 

Henry LV. began his reign with fhewing fome favour to the Alien 
Priories, refioring all the cozventual ones, only referving to him 
in time of war what they paid in time of peace to the foreign 
abbies. 








———e 


+ Apportus or apportagium (from portare), an acknowledgment, ob- 
lation, or obvention to the mother houfe or church, Du Cance. 
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‘ They were all diffolved by a&t of parliament, z Henry V, and 
all their eftates vetted in the crown e ‘cept fome lands granted io the 
college of Fotheringhay. 

‘ The aé& of diflolution is not printed in the flatute books, but is 
to be found entire in Rymer’s Foedera [X. 233, and in the Parlia- 
ment Rolls, Vol. LV. p. 22, whence it is copied in the Appendix to 
Vol. II. No. IX. 

‘ In general thefe lands were appropriated to religious ufes. 

* Heury VI. endowed his foundations at Eton and Cambridge 
with the lands of the Alien ladon in purfuance of his father’s de- 
fign to appropriate them @!! to a noble college at Oxford. 

* Others were granted in fee to the prelates, nobility, or private 
perfons. 

‘ Such as remained in the crown were granted by Henry VI. 144c, 
to Archbifhop Chickley, &c. and they became partof his and the 
royal foundations.’ 

The work has every appearance of correétnefs and authenti- 
city; and is ornamented with feveral views of ancient churches 
and abbeys, neatly engraved. E 

@ 





Arte 1V. An Adarefs to Dr. Prichlzy, upon his Do&rine.of Philofee 
phical Ne cfity illuflrated.e 810. 258. Cadell. 17¢0. 


Art. VA Letter to Facod Bryant, Ef; a; it Defence of Philofophical 
Necejity, By Jofeph Pri ‘ell ley, LL.D. F.R.5. 8vo. 33. 
Johnion. 178 30. 


R. Prieftley anfwers his opponents fo quickly, that he 
qT feldom allows us flow-paced Reviewers any interval be- 
tween the attack and the defence. Accordingly we have more 
than once already coupled them together, as we now do, in our 
Journal. We fcarce remember, however, to have feen an in- 
ftance of two cham pik ions in the fields of controve fy, each of 
them perfons of great eminence in the republic of Ictiers, we un- 
equally marched, as the prefent opponent and his sadinien eri~— 

a dwarf—|w we mean, guoad boc only) affaulting 2a giaat ! 
Whatever'celebrity Mr. Bryant-—for he is the Author of the 
Addrefs—may have juttly acquired by his former writings, par- 
ticu! larly his New Sy/tem of Ancient Mythology, he will by no 
means add to it by havi: ig entered into a controverfy, with the 
fubdject of which he plainly appears to be very little acquainted; 
and yet he tells us, that it is a fubject shiek he had much 
confidered; and had indeed long hace ’ for his private fatis- 
faction, written down his thoughts upon it ;’ and further, that, 
on the prefent occafion, * he formed a re fehation not to be too 
hafty in his conclufions: but to read the Trectife on Necelfity 
over with that attention and care, which every thing deferves 
that proceeds from a perfon fo juflly celebrated as Dr. Prictt- 
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That Mr, Bryant does not fully poflefs the ground of the 
controverfy In which he has thought proper to engage, is evi- 

dent from his very outfet. He thinks that he is oppofing Dr. 
Priefiley, and convicting him of inconfiftency and paradox, 
when he reprefents him as maintaining the dogtrine of philofo- 
phical nece ity, and yet at the fame time allowing that men 
* have the power of doing whatever they wil or pleafe.’ Dr. 
Prieitley certainly not only acknowledges, but maintains that a 
man can do what he pleafes or wills: but he has likewife repeat- 
edly added to this pofition another, which is—that a man wills 
after a certain and definite manner, in definite circumftances :— 
or, that the c// itfelf is previoufly and neceflarily determined 
by fome caufe external to itfelf, or by the ftrongelt motive, 

Thus the very foundation of the dodrine of philofophical 
neceflity is evidently not underflood by Mr. Bryant, after all 
the confideration which he has beftowed on the fubjee. He 
fometimes fpeaks the language of the Neceffarign, in the fame 
pais gt where he is fupp orting the opp: sfite doctrine of philse 

pbical liberty. No wonder, then, that we often find him he- 
he: ating and ‘lof ing himfelf. pea Permit me here, fays he, when 
treating on this very Cryer ‘to make a fhort paufe, and con- 
fider what has been faid; for, being rather fhort-fighted, I am 
ant to overlook the clue, which fhould lead me, and am foon 
loft in a maze.’ 

In fact, Mr. Bryant has not caught hold of the prenney 
Jink in the chain of Dr. Prieftley’s argument; nor does he a 
pear to have availed himfelf, in ‘the leaft ds eoree, of the ]ix anes 
which he might have derived from a perufal “of the writings of 
Dr. Priefiley’s preceding opponents on this fubjectt, We know 
net whether we fhall throw any new light on this branch 
of the argument by juft obferving, that the defenders of the 
dofirine of philofophical liberty confider the will as an uncon- 
trolled agent, and as the beginner of motion > whereas the wil, at 
the fame time that it is aé#ive with refpect to re hearer of 
the mind and body, is, according to the Nec an doctrine, 
pajive with regard to the motives that determine it ; the ftrong- 
elt of which does, and muf prevail. ‘Though it nas been faid, 
that activity and paffivene/s are incompatible in the fame fubjc& ; 
yet there appears to us no contradiction in conceiving a thing as an 
agent, or as acting upon one fubftance, in one particular manner, 
while itfelf is adied upon by another fubftance, in another man- 
ner :—in the fame way as the heart is an agezt, in propelling 
the blood through the arterial fyitem ; and accordingly is popu- 
la:ly confidered as the original caufe of ali the vital motions : 

waile, at the fame time, it is paffix in oer the nervous 
influence, from which, in fact, it derives its activity. 


The 
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The Reader perhaps will be better enabled to judge of I Mr 
Bryant’s fitnefs to enter the lifts, on this particular pn 
againft fo formidable an opponent; and of Dr. Prieftley’s man- 
ner of repeliing the feeble attack, with a pufh of his Jittle fine 
ger; if we tran{cribe two or three paflages noticed by Dr, 
Prieftley, which occur towards the beginning of Mr. Bryant’s 
Addrefs, and annex the Doétor’s obfervations on them. 

Mr. Bryant fays, that ¢ upon the mott diligent inquiry, he is 
perfuaded that mankind have a peri. power; and 
that, upon mature deliberation, and.juft rea foning, ‘they can make 
a free and proper election, and can not only chufe, but reject, 
as fhall feem beft to their own judgment.’ 

€ But pray, good Sir,’ favs Dr. P. in anfwer, ¢ did any 
Neceffarian ever deny this? If he did, he muft have been fuch 
a defender of nece/fity, as you are of Liberty. A Neceffarian is 
fo far from denying this, that his principles abfolutely require 
it. For, according to them, fomething that may be called 
judgment ‘neceffarily precedes volition, and the volition is always 
directed by that judgment, being determined by what to it ap- 
pears preferable at the time.’ 

Again, * who ever afferted,’ fays Mr. B. ¢ that the mipd was 
never under any influence, and that the will was not determined 
by motives f?—Woaat,’ anfwers Dr. P. * could any Neceflarian 
fay more to his own purpofef For my own part, ‘T cannot ex- 
prefs my own principles in more proper, or more decifive Jan- 
guage.” 

‘The great queftion, Mr. B. afterwards adds, is, * whether 
thefe motives are coercive: whether this influence be irrefiftible ; 
fo that the mind has no power of election, and cannot by any 
means reject. —You will teil me, that this ts owing to a ftronger 
motive, which overcomes the weaker. This I foal not contro- 
vert.’—Then, fays Dr. Prieitley, let me teli you, Sir, there 
is nothing in the whole bulinefs that you caz controvert, that 
will be to any purpoie,’ 

Mr. B. immediately fubjoins—* A}] IT know is, that what- 
ever influences there may be, we are blefied with reafon, to 
confider and to judge ; and with a power to reje& and to chufe.’ 
—But does any Neceflarian, Dr. Prieftley replies, ¢ deny that 
man is enducd with reafon? So far is he from denying that 
confideration and judgsment precede volition, and direct it, that 
this is the very circumftance that his dees requires, in order 
to exclude felf-deter:nination, which it eff tually does. Indeed, 
Sir, here you are got upon clear Nece//arian ground; though, 
being unfortunately bewildered, as you truly fay of yourfelf, yoze 
know not where you are. 

‘Towards the end of his Addrefs, Mr. Bryant, after relating 
the opinion of Cicero with refpect to the Gama between 
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Chryfippus and his opponents, fubjoins—* fo that, contrary to 
your (Dr. P.’s) notion, a thing which at any time happened, 
might have happened otherwife, if we Lad chofen it.’—* Now, 
this alfo, fays Dr. P. is fo far from being contrary to my no- 
tion, as you call it, that it is perf ly avreeable to my notion. 
For it implies, that, to have happened otherwife, a different choice 
mult have been made; and you are as far as I can be from fup- 
poling that choice is not determined by motives.’ 

Thefe fhort extracts fuficiently fhew how unprepared Mr. 
Bryant was to engage in this controverfy. . We fhall, however, 
tranfcribe a longer extract from his performance; as a {pecimen 
of one of the Author’s ar guments, or rather of his oratory, in 
favour of the felf determining power afcribed to man, by the 
advocates for liberty. Before our philofophical Readers have 
got to the end of it, they will wonder that the Author fhould 
have overlooked the extenfive influence of the principle of affo- 
ciation; noticed fo long ago by Locke, and fince fo extenfivel 
and fuccefsfully emp! loyed, in inveitigating the theory of the 
humen mind, by many metaphyfical writers, and particularly 
by Hartley. 

AddreBing himfelf to Dr. Prieflley, Mr. Bryant fays—* You 
indeed tell me, Sir, that every thought is predetermined: and 
in every act of volition I am forcibly impelled: fo that I could 

not in any inftance have made my election otherwife than I have 
done. Every movement of the mind, you fay [ Locke had faid 
this, not Dr. P.Jj, * arifes from a prefling uneafinefs. This 
theory may appear {pecious ; but it feems to run counter to all 
experience: and the contrary, if I miftake not, is felf-evident. 
I fit at this inftant at my eafe, in a calm and difpaffionate ftate 
cf mind; as you are pleafed, Sir, to recommend. I per- 
ceive mylelf at full liberty, and know not of any external 
impulfe to determine me either in my thoughts or actions, I 
purpofe to move: but antecedently examine, whether I am 
under any bias, or neceffity: or direéted by any foreign power. 
I find none. In the vaft feries of caufes, fo often mentioned, 
I do not perceive one, that will have any fhare in. the effeé. 
which I am about to produce. “Ihe whole originates in myfelf, 
whether 1 move my body; or my arm; or am content with ex- 
tending a ange. The like appears with refpect to my thoughts. 
1 am here equally free; and among the various objects which 
are ready at my call, L arbitrarily chufe thofe to which my fancy 
leads me. You tell me, that every thought is an effect ; and 
that it is connected with a prior idea, by which it was produced. 
I cannot fee any fuch uniform affinity or correfpondence: and 
to give a proof of my liberty and independence, I will for once 
expatiate freely, and produce a feries of unconneéted ideas from 
my own imagination. JI accordingly, without any prefling un 
) ealinefs, 
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eafinefs, think of a tree ; of time; of the ocean; of darknefs of 
a cone; of truth; of a tower; of probability ; of The rfites; of 
love; of Epidaurus; of Socrates; of a mite; of cafuifiry ; of the 
Lliad; of Otaheite; of Tenterden flecple ;’—[we rather wonder 
Goodwin fands did not here flip in, inftead of what follows it} 
of a mole; of a monfe-trap. In doing this, I did not find that 
I was reftrained by any law of nature; or impelled by any fo- 
reign power, Nor can I at lait perceive that thefe defultory 
thoughts have the leaft connection with one another: much lefs 
with any prior ideas. You aflure me, that they muft unavoid. 
ably have a reference, and that they are depe endent upon others, 

which have preceded. In fhort, according to your principles, 

they arofe fo neceilarily in my mind, that five days hence, or 
five years hence, in the fame circumftances, and with the fame 
difpofition, 1 fhould infallibly make the very fame choice. But 
this feems contrary to experience: for though I am as precifely 
in the fame circumftances as we can fuppofe any man to be; 
and likewife in the fame difpofition of mind; yet, after an in- 
terval of a very few minutes, I am not able to go over the 
fourth part of this feries. And however cogent the neceflity 
may be, I can recollect very little more than the molé and the 
moufe.’ 

The philofophical Reader will anticipate the fubftance of Dr. 
Prieftley’s reply to this ftudied flourifh of Mr, Bryant’s 
© You think, Sir,’ fays he, © that the curious aflortment of 
ideas you have prefented us with had no connection,- mediate, 
you muft mean, or immediate. But cdd as you, who appear 
to know fo little of the human mind, may think it, I have no 
doubt but they really had. Are you fure, that you have omitted 
no other ideas, that might connect thofe that you have produced? 
Or, which you may better recollect, did you at firft fet them 
down exactly in the order in which they now ftand? Were not 
the words, Jove and a tower, a little nearer tosether ; and did 
not the ftory of Hero and Leander occur to you: and are you 
quite fure that nothing fqueezed in between the mole and the 
moufe-trap ? 

* You fay, you place yourfelf.as precifely in the fame cir- 
cumitances as we can fuppofe any man to be, and |ikewife in 
the fame difpofition of mind. But, Sir, what you may /uppofé 
to be the fame, may not be precifely fo; and a very flight alter- 
ation in the difpofition of your mind, perhaps the pofition of 
your body, may put the mo/e in the place of the mou/e-trap, of 
wice ver fa. 

‘ That you have never read Mr. Hobbes, I take for granted. 
Indeed, if you had, you would have known a little more of the 
fubject of which +e treat than you now do, Somewhere in 
his writings, but 1 do not now recolle& the place, you would 

have 
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have found a pertinent obfervation to the prefent purpofe, and a 
proper example. Some gentlemen were talking of the Civil 
wars in England, when one of them fuddenly afked what was 
the value of a ‘fewi/h fhekel. ‘To appearance, thefe had as little 
connection as any two in your group. But this gentleman was 
more ingenuous, or more fortunate than you: for, being inter- 
rogated while the whole train was frefh in his memory, he faid, 
the Civil war brought to his mind the death of King Charles, the 
death of Charles that of our Saviour, and this made him think 
of the thirty pieces of fiver, which he fuppofed were /bekels, for 
which Judas betrayed him. Now all this procefs might take 
place in Jefs time than would be fufficient to write down any of 
the two words in your collection. But you feem to have no 
idea of the rapidity of thought, or how flight circumftances are 
fuficient, by the law of affociation, to introduce any particular 
idea. And yet the connection of the feveral parts of your in- 
genious Sy/fem of Mythology is often extremely delicate.’ 

Having already faid enough of this performance, we fhal! not 
extend this article by dwelling on the grofs and indecent perfo- 
nal imputations and infinuations, which Mr, B. has in different 
places thrown out againft Dr. P. as a man, and as a profeflor of 
Chriftianity ; and for which he is feverely, and, in our opinion, 


very properly reprehended. | BB... y: 





Art. VI. An Appendix to the Obfervations in Defence of the Liberty 
of Man, as a Moral Agent ; in Anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s L/luftra- 
tions of Philofophical Necefity, &c. By John Palmer, Minifler of 
New Broad-ftreet. 8vco. Od. Johnfon, 1780, 


Art. VII. 4 Second Letter to the Rev. Mr. John Palmer, in Defence 
of the Do&rine of Philofopbical Neceffity. By Jofeph Prieitley, 
LL. D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon. 1780. 


N the firft of thefe two performances, Dr. Prieftley meets 
i an antagonift of a different order from the preceding ;— 
we mean, however, only with refpect to this fubje&t. His 
prefent opponent is fully mafter of the queftion in debate; and 
has met him before on the fame ground. When engaged with 
fuch antagonifts as Dr. Price and Mr. Palmer, he has the 
fatisfation in arenam cum xqualibus defcendere. 

Though we entered pretty largely [in our Review for January 
lait, pag. 28.] into. the conteft between Dr. Prieftley and Mr. 
Palmer, on the doétrine of Philofophical Neceffity ; we find it 
difficult to continue the difcuffion of the different fubjects, not 
very methodically treated in Mr, Palmer’s fecond performance 
now before us, without endlefs repetitions and references. We 
think it fufficient, therefore, to refer the Reader to the perform- 
ances themfelves ; taking particular notice only of fome parts of 


Rev, Nov. 1780. Aa Dr. 
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Dr. Prieftley’s laft fe€tion, in which, as well as elfewhere, though 
Mr. Palmer has exprefied his intention of declining the con- 
troverfy, Dr. Prieftley with fome earneftnefs invites him to re- 
fume it ; and propofes to htm the confideration of certain points, 
to which he thinks he has omitted to give a fatisfactory anfwer. 
The firft of thefe appears to be of fufficient importance to me- 
sit tranfcription. 

Mr, Palmer had faid, that a determination of the mind is met 
an cfc? without a caufe, though it be not produced by any mo- 
tive ; becaufe the /c/f-determining power itfelf is the caufe. Dr. 
Prieftley had anfwered, that, allowing this fuppofed power to 
be the caufe of choice im general, it can no more be confidered 
as the caufe of any particular choice, than the motion of the 
air in general can be {aid to be the caufe of any particular wind ; 
becaufe ail winds are equally motions of the air, and that 
therefore there muft be fome farther caufe of any particular 
wind. ‘I defire you,’ fays Dr. Prieftley, * to point out the 
infufficiency of this anfwer. ‘This it the more behoves you to 
do, becaufe it refpeéts not the oxtworks, but the very inmoff ree 
treat of your doétrine of liberty. If you cannot defend your- 
felf againft this attack, you muft furrender at diferetion. Ne- 
ecfity, with all its borrid confeguences, will enter in at the 
breach and you Anow that Neceilarians, though flothful to 
-good, are active enough in milchief, and give no quarter.’—— 

r. P, here alludes to Mr. Palmer’s having before faid, that a 
belief in the doctrine of neceffity tended to indifpofe a man for 
virtuous activity ; though it would not prevent his being active 
cnough in gratifying his vicioxs inclinations, - 

Returning to the fame fubjeét afterwards, Dr. P. defires Mr. 
Palmer to produce fome dire proof of the exiftence of the /e/f- 


determining power he boafts fo much of. I mean, fays he, ‘a 


proof from fac?, and not from a merely imagined feeling, or 
confctoufne/s of it, which one perfon may aflert, and another, 
who is certainly conftituted in the fame manner, may deny. 
What I affere is, that all we can feel, or be confcions of, in the 
cafe, is, that our actions, corporeal or mental, depend upon 
our will, or pleafure; but to fay, that our wills are not al- 
ways influenced by motives, is fo far from being agreeable, that 


it is directly contrary to all experience in ourfelves, and all ob- 
fervation of others,’ 


We have obferved in our Article above referred to [M. R. 


January, 1780, pag. 35.], that Mr. Palmer, in his zeal for 
human liberty, in fact gives up the Divine prefcience. On this 
head Dr. Prieftley preffes him very ftrongly. * You have faid 
nothing (fays he} to explain or foften your denial of the doctrine 
of Divine prefcience, which, as a Chriffian, and a Chriftian 


MMinifler, it greatly behoves you to do. You pretend to be 


fhocked at the confequences of the doctrine of neceflity, = 
exi 
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exift only in your own imagination ; but hefe is a confequence 
of your doctrine of liberty, directly repugnant to the whole 
tenor of revelation, as it has been underftood by all who ever 
pretended to any faith in it; though they have differed ever fo 
much in other things. It will be well worth your while to 
make another Appendix to your book, if it were only to give 
fome little plaufibility to this bufinefs; and either to thew, if 
you can, that the Divine prefcience is not a do€irine of the 
Scriptures, or that the facred writers were miftaken with refpec 
to it.’ 

‘ If, as I fuppofe will be the cafe, you fhould not be able to 
reconcile prefcience with your more favourite doctrine of free- 
will; be advifed by me, rather than give up the former fo 
lightly as you do, to keep it at ail events: even though, in or- 
der to doit, you fhould be obliged to rank it (as many truly pious 
Chriftians do the doctrines of Tranfub/tantiation, and the Trinity) 
among the my/fleries of faith, things to be held facred, and not to 
be fubmitted to rational inquiry. On no account would I aban- 
don fuch a doétrine as that of Divine prefcience, while | retained 
the leaft refpect for revelation, or wifhed to look with any fatif@ 
faction on the moral government under which I live.’ 

There are fome other material points which Dr. P. ftrongly 
urges Mr. Palmer to reconfider; at the fame time he entreats 
him with confiderable earneftnefs to carry on this controverfy a 
little longer, and to its proper conclujfion; particularly propofing 
the mode of difcuffing the points in debate by diftinct interroza- 
tories, and categorical anfwers, in which each of them may ex- 
hauft all that they can now have to fay that is material, I am 
fo happy, fays he, * to find myfelf engaged with a perfon of 
undoubted judgment in the controverfy, that, 1 own, I am very 
unwilling to part with you foon. I fhall be like Horace’s 
friend, and you muft have recourfe to as many fhifts to get qui¢ 


of me.’ Dp.. “ye 
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Art. VIII. {he Canadian Freebolder : In Three Dialogues between 
an Englifhman and a Frenchman, fettled in Canada, fhewing the 
Sentiments of the Bulk of the Freeholders of Canada concerning 
the late Quebec A&; with fome Remarks on the Bofton-Charter 
A&; and an Attempt to fhew the great Expediency of immedi« 
ately repealing both thofe Acts of Parliament, and of making fome 
other ufeful Regulations and Conceffions to his Majefty’s Ameri- 
can Subjects, as a Ground for a Reconciliation with the United 
Colonies in America. Vol, III, 8vo, 4s. 6d. Boards. White. 


1779 
F the two former volumes of this work we have already 
given an account in the courfe of our Journal * ; and we 
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now proceed to a review of this additional volume, which come 
prehends the Third Dialogue. ‘The Writer now gives the re- 
maining part of his plan of reconciliation between Great Britain 
and her American Colonies, which was begun in the Firtt 
Dialogue. The Author propofed, that the Quebec Act fhould 
be repealed ; that fatisfaction fhould be given to the Americans 
with refpect to the important article of taxation by authority of 
the Britifh Parliament, by promifing not to tax them by that 
authority till they fhall be permitted to fend reprefentatives to 
the Britifh Houfe of Commons ; that fatisfation fhould allo be 
piven them with refpeét to the fecurity of their charters for the 
time to come, by promifing them, by refolutions of both Houfes 
of Parliament, or by an act of Parliament to be pafled for that 
purpofe, that for the future no changes fhall be made in any of 
their charters, without either a petition from the Aflembly of 
the province whofe charter is propofed to be altered, defiring 
that fome alterations may be made in it, or a complaint before 
the Parliament of Great Britain of abufes of the powers and 
privileges contained in the faid charter, and a hearing of the 
Agents and Council of the faid province in their defence againft 
fych complaint ; and that the feveral offices of Civil government 
in the provinces of America fhould be put under fome new re- 
gulations. Other particulars are mentioned; but it-is the lefs 
nec: flary to enumerate them here, becaufe fundry events have 
happened fince the firft publication of the Canadian Freeholder, 
which have rendered extremely hopelefs any fuch plan of recon- 
ciliation as that propofed by this Author. But notwithftand- 
ing this; many of his obfervations, and accounts of tranfactions 
in “America, weil deferve the attention of the inquifitive Reader, 

One meafure recommended by him is, to take the proper 
means for * removing from the minds of the Americans the ap- 
prehenfions they have hitherto entertained of having Bifhops 
eftablifhed among them by authority of the King or Parliament 
of Great Britain, without the confent of their own Affemblies.’ 
On this fubjeét our Author is very copious. He gives a parti- 

cular account * of the ftate of religion in America, and the en- 
deavours wh ch have been made at fundry times, by the partifans 
of Epifcopacy in thefe provinces, to obtrude their mode of 
Church government and divine worfhip upon thofe of a diffe- 
rent periuafica.,’ 

He obierves, that © the people of feveral of the Englith 
colonies in Nosth America are difjenters from the E pifcopal Church 
of England, and are either Prelbyterians, or Independents, or Qua- 
kers, o« followers of fome "3 her fect, or mode, of the Proteflaat re- 
ligion that is adverfe to Epifcopal government. This is more’ efpes 
cially the cafe with the. four provinces of New England, to wit, 


Connefiicut, Khode Mand, Maflachufets Bay, and New Hamphhire. 
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The Englifhmen who firft fettled thefe countries, went thither about 
the year 1639, during the tyrannical part of the reign of King 
Charles [. on purpofe to avoid the feverities they were then expofed 
to from the Bithops of England, though Proteilants, and with a view 
to follow and eftablifh their own mode of worthipping the Supreme 
Being, which they concewed to be purer (as they exprefled it), and 
more agreeable to the fimplicity of the Gofpel and the practice of the 
primitive Chriftians, than that which was adopted by the Church of 
England. For the liberty of worfhipping God in their own manner 
could not at that time be enjoyed by them in England; the mode of 
worfhip adopted by the Church of England being then prescribed and 
enforced with a high hand upon all the fubjeéts of the Crown, with- 
out any allowance of any other, evento Procettant Diffenters. From 
this original diflike to Bifhops in the firit fettlers of thefe province-, 
arifing from the hard treatment they had futiered from them, it is 
eafy to conceive that their defcendants may have retained a {trong 
prejudice againft that order cf clergymen, and a dread of falling un- 
der their authority. And thts has really been the cafe, and ina 
very high degree: infomuch that nothing can be more alarming to 
this part of the King’s American fubjects, than the idea of falling 
back (to ufe their own expreflions) under that Egyptian bondage, 
and that yoke of fpiritual tyranny, from which their anceitors, with 
fo much difficulty, fpirit, and perfeverance, had made themfelves 
free; thouoh with refpect to all civil matters they greatly reverence 
and efteem the conftitution of the Englith government. ‘lhefe being 
the fentiments that prevail amongft them, one would have thought 
that common prudence fhould have induced the inhabitants of Great 
Britain never to touch upon the fring of Epifcopacy with them, for 
fear of exciting thofe notes of difcord which it had formerly produced 
among their anceltors before they went from England to America, 
and which it was next to certain it would produce again amongit 
them as foon as it fhould be put in motion, And it muft be con. 
fefled, in juftice to the various fets of minifters of ftate that have di- 
rected the government of England for more than a century after the 
reftoration of monarchical government in the year 16°c, and more 
efpecially fince the happy revolation in 1688; 1] fay, it muft be con- 
feffed that few or no attempts have been made by the government of 
England to thwart the fentiments of the Americans upon this fubject 
by endeavouring to eftablifh Bifhops among them; but the Kings and 
Queens of England have been contented to leave the fettiement of 
the affairs of religion in the American provinces to their refpcQive 
legillatures, referving only to themfelves and their governors the 
fame pawer of allowing or difallowing the aéts of the American Af- 
femblies made relating to it, es they exercifed with refpedt to the acts 
made by the fame legiflatures concerning any other fubjects. All 
that has been done by the inere authority of the Crown, for the ac- 
commodation of the Epifcop.lians of North America, has been to 
authorize the Bifhop cf London for the time being, to exercife Epif- 
copal jurifdiction in thofe provinces by Commiffaries to be appointed 
by him for that purpofe, and who have been accordingly fo ap- 
‘pointed. And this, I believe, has given ro ymbrage to the Noa- 
epiicopalians in shofe provinces. 
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‘ Rut flill it has, more than once, unfortunately happened, that 
fome of the members of the Church of England in thefe colonies 
have nox been fatished with this delegated exertion of Epifcopal au. 
thority over them by the Bifhop of London’s Commiffaries, but have 
been defirous to have a Bifhop eftablifhed and refident among them, 
and have even fhewn great aneafincis at the want of one. They 
have complained, on thefe occafions, that it was a great misfortune 
to them to go without what they ftyled the important benefit of Epi 
copal confirmation, and that it was a cruel hardhip upon their mi- 
nifters to be obliged te crofs the Atlantic ocean, and go to England, 
for the purpofe of receiving holy orders from the Enghith Bifhops, by 
which fome of them have died, either in their paffage to England by 
the fatigues and dangers of the fea, or of the {mall-pox after their 
arrival there, and others have been put to more expence than their 
flender fortunes could conveniently bear: and for thefe and, perhaps, 
other fuch reafons, they have earneftly folicited the eftablifhment 
of a bifhop in America, Thefe complaints have generally taken 
their rife from the fuggeftions of a few zealous clergymen of the 
Church of England fettled in America, who probably withed to in- 
creafe their own confequence in this country by obtaining fo {plen- 
did a fupport to their party, which would feem to raife it above all 
the other religious parties, and be the means of exalting its mem- 
bers, or, at leaft, its miniflers, to offices of dignity and power, 
And fometimes we may fuppofe thefe reverend gentlemen might 
flatter themfelves with the hope that they themfelves might be 
thé happy perfons whom the Crown would pitch upon to Ail 
this new<and lofty flation. But, whatever might be-their mo- 
tives to it, it is certain, that thefe complaints akout the want of 
a Bifhop in America have been principally fet on foot by fome 
clergymen of the Church of England refiding in it, and have been 
propagated by them amongit the laity of the fame communion, 
who have fometimes been perfuaded to join with them in complain- 
ing of this hardthip. And what is moft remarkable is, that thefe 
very zealous clergymen, who have found out this grievance for the 
Americans of the Epifcopal communion, have been, for the mott 
part, natives of England, aod not of America; though, by their 
geal for the fpiritual welfare of the inhabitants of the latter country, 
one would be inclined to fuppofe they muft have been born there, 
For, as to the principal clergymen of the Church of England in 
America, who have been born and bred in America (and who there- 
fore feem to have the beft right to judge of what is fit to be done in 
this matter for their own accommodation, and that of their feveral 
congregations), I have been well affured that they are in general 
very well contented with the prefent flate of the Church of England 
in America, and with the exercife of the epifcopal aythority there by 
the Bithop of Lendon’s Commiflaries in the manner | have already 
mentioned: and this is more particularly true of the American cler- 
gy ia the provinces of Virginia and Maryland and South Carolina, 
in which the Church of England is legally eftablithed by acts of 
gheir refpeciive Jegiflatures, and in which the number of didenters 
from the Church of England is greatly Jefs than in the other co« 
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¢ The complaints concerning the want of a Bifhop in America 
have generally taken their rife from fome clergymen of the Church 
of England, who have been born and bred in England, and, not 
meeting with preferment in their native country, have gone over to 
North America to exercife their profeffion in that country. Thefe 
clergymen have been of two forts; either fuch, as have been invited 
to officiate there as minifters of particular congregations of the com- 
munion of the Church of England, or fuch as have gone thither as 
miffionaries from a certain fociety in England, called The Society for 
propagating the Gofpel in foreign Parts, for the purpofe (as has been 
pretended) of converting the Indians of this continent from Heathen- 
ifm to the Chriftian and Proteftant religion. But, though the cler- 
gymen of the latter clafs have been fent to America under pretence 
of furthering that pious and ufeful work, they have ufually employed 
their time and talents in a manner that had not the fmalleft relation 
to it, and to purpofes that have rather had a mifchievous than a be- 
neficial tendency to the peace and happinefs of thefe provinces. 
For infiead of going amongft the Indians, and refiding in their vil- 
lages, and learning their languages, and endeavouring to inflruct 
them in the truths of the Chriitian religion, they have generally fet- 
tled themfelves im fome of the moft populous towns and diftri€ts of 
the cultivated parts of thofe provinces, which are inhabited only by 
Englifhmen, or people who fpeak the Englifh language, and have 
there employed themfelves in converting Chriftians and Proteftants 
from one mode of Chriftianity to another, that is, from the opinions 
entertained by the Prefbyterians, and Independents, and Anabaptifts, 
and other diffenters from the Church of England, to the doctrines 
and difcipline of that church: which I mutt needs confider as doing 
mifchief inftead of good in thofe provinces, inafmuch as it has tended 
to raife uneafineffes and diffenfions amongit the inhabitants of them, 
and make them diffatisied with the modes of Divine worthip to 
which they had been accuftomed from their youth, and in the prac- 
tice of which they had lived virtuoufly and peaceably and in charity 
one with anothér.’———* And they have alfo done a diflervice to 
Great Britain itfelf, by exciting amongit the Non-epifcopalians in 
America an apprehenfion that the Britifh government would, one day 
or other, at the folicitation of thofe very zealous miffionaries, and 
their converts, fupported by the intereft of the Bifhops that were 
their patrons in England, eftablith Epifcopacy amongit them ;—an 
apprehenfion which has a manifeft tendency to weaken their attach- 
ment to the kingdom of Great Britain, and make them lefs difpofed 
to continue in dependence on it.’ 

Our Author proceeds to fupport his reprefentations on this 
fubje& by quotations from Dr. William Douglas’s Hiftorical 
and Political Summary of the Britifh Settlements in North 
America, and Mr. Smith’s Hiftory of New York. But fome 
further particulars, which we fhall feleét from this work, muft 


be deferred to a fubfequent Review. 
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Art. 1X. he Chapter of Accidents: a Comedy, in Five A&s, as it 
is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. Written 
by Mifs Lee. 8vo. 18, 6d. Cadell, 178c. 


HE Adelphi of Terence, that admirable comedy, has been 

the avowed and oftenfible parent of many other comedies 
in almoft all modern languages; and as the Pagan deities, in 
cafual encounters with mortal women, fometimes left the di- 
vine origin of their offspring unknown even to the mothers 
themfelves, fo we have here before us a drama drawn from the 
rich fource of Terence, even without the confcioufnefs of the 
ingenious authorefs. Diderot has declared himfelf a warm ad- 
mirer of Terence, whole Adelphi gave the canvas for the Pere 
de Famille. Mifs Lee feized and enriched the canvas of Mar- 
montel and Diderot ; and thus by the Chapter of Accidents, and 
through various channels and ftrainers, has produced a new im- 
preffion of the Adelphi. 

Steele, in reverence to modern manners, reformed the An- 
drian of Terence, and converted the frail] Glycerium into the 
virtuous Indiana. Mifs Lee, in the free {pirit of Terence and 
Nature, hazarded ¢ the defign of introducing into the [modern } 
drama a female heart, capable of frailty, but fhuddering at vice, 
and PERHAPS /ufficiently punifhed in her own feelings. A lover, 
whofe error was likewife in his heart not head.’ Thus fhe fpeaks 
of thefe characters in her Preface ; but we think they are more 


accurately, as well as humouroufly, defcribed in Mr. Colman’s 
Prologue, as 





a lady, and a lover 
So full of virtue, /ome of it runs over ! ; 

The Cecilia of Mifs Lee, frail and penitent ; her Woodville, 
capable of reafon, ‘but enflaved by paffion; are at leaft more 
interefiing perfonages than the philofophical Bevil, and the vir- 
tuous Indiana. Woodville isa young gentleman, in the ftyle of 
Terence, of the family of Pamphilus and A®{chinus. Cecilia 
is more dramatically difplayed than the fallen females of the 
Roman Comedy, or the rigid Indiana of the modern. How far 
the example may be warrantable on our ftage, we will not de-. 
termine; but we are not among thofe who cenfure the Author 
for exhibiting it. Her lapfe and remorfe. certainly render the 
fituation of Cecilia more theatrical. Indiana may wrap herfelf 
tip in her own virtue, and with Toouchftone’s Audry, thank 
Heavin, that the gods have not mace her, poetical. 

Governor Harcourt is a fprightly ranning from Diderot’s 
Commendcur, who is lincally detcerded from Ference’s Demea. 
‘The two Somerfetth.re fervant, Jacob and Bridget, Jacob efpe- 
cially, have many natural anj pioy:ncial features, very happ:ly 
marked. 
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marked. The reft of the Dramatis Perfone, Grey excepted, 


have but little original excellence. 

The title of Zhe Chapter of Accidents is in fome fort an apo- 
logy for a romantic fable; we fhall not therefore too feverely 
examine the probalility of the incidents. The dialogue, though 
not perfectly pure and natural, is often enlivened by humour, 
and ennobled by fentiment. ‘The following fcene is the firft 
interview exhibited by our Author between Woodville aud 
Cecilia : 

Enter Woodville. 

‘ Weod. My Cecilia!—my foul!—have I at laft the happinefs of 
beholding you? Ycu know me too well to imagine | would pani 
myfelf by a moment’s voluntary delay. 

‘Cee. Oh, no; it is not that— (both fit down on the fopha ) 

‘ Wood. Say, you are glad to fee me ?—afford me one kind word 
to atone for your cold locks !—are you not well? 

‘Cec. Rather fay Iam not happy.—My dear Woodville, Iam 
an altered being: why have you reduced me to fhrink thus in your 

refence ?—oh, why have you mace me unworthy of yourfeif? (dans 
againft his fooulder weeping.) 

‘ Wood, Cruel girl!—is this my welcome?—when did I appear 
to think you fo? 

“Cec. Tell me, when any ore elfe wil! think me otherwife? 

‘ Wood. Will you never be above fo narrow a prejudice? are we 
not the whole world to each other ?—nay, dry your tears! allow me 
todry them; (4iffes her cheek) what is there, in the reach of love or 
wealth, I have not fought to make you happy ? 

© Cec. That which is the effence of all enjoyments,—innocence :— 
oh, Wocdville, you knew not the value of the heart whofe peace you 
have deftroyed.—My fenfibility firft ruined my virtue, and then my 
repofe.—But, though for you I commented to abandon an humbie 
happy home, toembitter the age of my venerable father, and bear 
the contempt of the world, I can never fupport my own.—My heart 
revolts againft my fituation, and hourly bids me renounce a fplendor, 
which only renders guilt more defpicable. (Ries) I meant to ex- 
plain this hereafter; but the egitation of my mind obliged me to 
lighten it immediately, 

‘ Wood. 1s your affeétion already exting&t? for fure it mat, when 
you can refolve to torture me thus. 

‘ Cec. Were my love extin&, I might fink into a mean content; 
—oh, no.—’Tis to that alone I owe my refolution. 

‘ Woed. Can you then plunge me into defpair?—fo young, fo 
lovely too !—oh, where could you find fo fafe an afylum as my heart? 
—whither could you fly? 

‘ Cec. Iam obliged to you, Sir, for the queftion ; but who is it 
has made me thus deftitute?—I may regain your protection, indeed, 
but at what a price! 

‘\§ Weed. Give me but a little time, my love !—I am equally per- 
pihxed between my father and my uncle; each of whom cffers mea 
wife I can never love. Suffer them to defeat each other’s {chemes ! 
—ict me, if pofible, be happy without acrime; forl muft think ic 
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one, to grieve a parent hitherto fo indulgent.—I will not put any 
thing in competition with your peace; and long for the hour when 
the errors of the lover will be abforbed in the merits of the hufband, 

€ Cec. No, Woodville! that was, when innocent, as far above 
my hopes, as it is now beyond my wifhes.—I love you too fincerely 
to reap any advantage from fo generous an error; yet you at once 
flatter and wound my heart, in allowing me worthy fuch a diftin@tion: 
but love cannot fubiift without efteem ; and how fhould I poflefs yours, 
when | have loft even my own? 

‘ Wood. I is impoflible you fhould ever lofe either, while fo de- 
ferving both.—I fhali not be fo eafily denied hereafter, but am bound 
by the caprices of others at prefent.—I am obliged to return direally, 
but will haften to you the very firft moment; when we meet again, 
it mult be with a fmile, remember. 

‘ Cec. It will, when we meet again.—Oh how thofe words op- 
prefs me! (afde) but do not regulate your condué by mine, nor 
make me an argument with yourfelf, for difobeying my Lord; for 
here I folemnly {wear, never to accept yeu witlfout the joint-confent 
of both our fathers ; and that I confider as an eterna! abjuration :— 
but, may the favoured woman you are to make happy, have all my 
love without my weaknefs ! [Exit in tears. 

The candid Reader, we imagine, will agree with us, that 
Mifs Lee has here managed a very nice circumftance with much 
addrefs and delicacy. The third aét rifes in intereft, and is in- 
deed peculiarl¥ excellent, moft ftrictly verifying the promife in 


the Prologue of 





_ a mixt intent; 
Paffion and humour—Lyf and /entiment. 


The Prologue contains a handfome compliment to the 
memory of Goldfmith, and fome fhrewd ftri€tures on common- 
place theatrical commentators, with which, though ourfelves 
profeffed critics, we are not difpleafed. ‘To the following lines 


we are moft partial : 


Critics in vain declaim, and write, and rail: 
Nature, eternal Nature! will prevail. 

Give me the bard, who makes me laugh and cry, 
Diverts and moves, and all, I {carce know why ! 
Untaught by commentators, French or Dutch, 
Paflion itill anfwers to the electric touch. 

Reafon, like Falftaff, claims, when all is done, 
The honours of the field already won. 


The Preface abounds with expreffions of gratitude to Mr. 
Colman, and of refentment to Mr, Harris. Some acrimonious 


£, exprefiens relative to the laft-mentioned gentleman, as well as 


to a certain judge, had in our opinion have been better 


omitted, C 
Genus irritabile vatum ! ° 
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Art. X. Davies's Life of Garrick, CONCLUDED, 


N our Review for Auguft, we gave, from the fources of in- 
formation now before us, confirmed by our perfonal know- 
ledge of the man, a general view of Mr. Garrick’ amiable pri-« 
vate character. Our Readers there faw generofity and benevo- 
Jence combined with prudence and wifdom; gaiety unmixed 
with folly ; and pleafantry, that added much to the happinefs i 
of many, without giving pain to any individual—as wit too 
often does, when it mects with objects for the exercife of its ta- 
Jents—the pufh of its fharp point, and the ftroke of its keen 
edge. 

- the Review for September, we fet out with our Hero on 
the great journey of Life; we accompanied him from the place 
of his birth to the metropolis of the kingdom; where we ob- 
ferved him balancing in his mind the means of his future for- 
tune, and at length, under the guidance of Nature herfelf, 
ftriking into that peculiar path dy which alone, perhaps, he could 
be led to fuccefs, and to the enjoyment of as great a fhare of con- 
tinued profperity as man can hope to meet with, in this © empire 
of vicitlitude.’ 

To follow Mr. Garrick in the high career of his profeffional 
progrefs, and to point out the various fteps by which he at- 
tained the fummit of theatrical glory, were not only fuperfluous, 
but improper, in a Review of his Hiftory, wherein brevity muft 
be chiefly confulted. It only, therefore, remains for us to ap- 
prize our Readers, in few words, of the variety of entertain- 
ment which they will meet with in the volumes before us—ex- 
clufive of thofe incidents, obfervations, and criticifms, which 
immediately relate to the life, the character, and the inimitable 
performances of the Britifh Rofcius. For, 

This work is not merely the biography of David Garrick ; it 
is likewife, as the title-paye honeftly fets forth, the hiftory of 
his theatrical contemporaries, interfperfed with * chara¢ters and 
anecdotes,” and forming, in the whole, ‘a hiftory of the ftage,’ 
including a period of thirty-fix years :—an hiftory that, with all 
due deference to the merit of Mr. Victor’s Colief&tions, was 
wanting, as a continuation of Colley Cibber’s very entertaining 
performance—which he, with unufual modeffy, entitled, an 4pc- 
fogy for his own Life. Nor would, in our opinion, the good 
talte of Mr. Cibber (were he ftill living) be at all offended by 
the ftyle or the remarks of his prefent continuator, 

Mr. Davies introduces the theatrical part of his Hero’s hiftory, 
with the characters of the moft eminent actors in tragedy on the } 
Englifh ftage, at the time when Mr. G. commenced player. 


Among thefe were Booth, Wilkes, Cibber, and Quin: for 
even 
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even Cibber, who has been chiefly celebrated for his comic ex 
hibitions {in the various extent of which, our author obferves, 
he held no equal), was much celebrated for fome parts in tra- 
gedy, for Richard III. for Iago, and Cardinal Wolfey. Ryan 
alfo figures in this group; with Walker, the original Macheath, 
Milward, Delane, Hippifley, &c. 

Of Cibber’s prejudices in favour of the old modes of aéting, 
which Nature and Garrick confpired to banifh from the theatre, 
Mr. Davies gives us the following pleafant inftance: 

* Colley Cibber, from whom more candour mighr: have been ex. 
pected, atter he had feen Garrick’s Bays, which the public efteemed a 
matter-piece of comic humour, faid, ‘* Garrick was well enough, 
but not fuperior to his fon Theophilus, who had little more to recom- 
mend him in the part than pertnets and vivacity.”’ 

* Mrs. Bracegirdte, a celebrated actrefs, who had lefc the ftage for 
more than thirty years before Garrick’s firft appearance, and was 
vifited by many perfons of condition and talte, thought very differ- 
ently of this rifing genius. In a converfation which fhe had with 
Colley Cibber, who fpoke of him with an affected derogation, fhe 
reproved his malignity, and generoufly faid, ‘* Come, come, Cibber, 
tell me, if there is not fometbing like envy in your character of this 
young gentleman, The actor who pleafes every body muft be a man 
of merit.” The old man felt the force of this fenfible rebuke; he 
took a pinch of fnuff, and frankly replied ; ‘* Why faith, Bracey, I 
believe you are right—The young fellow is clever.” : 

Thus it is, generally, with age! jealous of all innovations, 
and: apt to look upon every new mode, nay, eyen the greateft 


improvements, with a jaundiced eye! — But Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
we fee, to her great honour, was not of that autumnal com, 
plexion. 


Quin was ftill moe piqued at the adoration that was paid to 
the rifing Sun. He Weclared, ** that if the young fellow was 
right, He, and the reft of the players, had all been wrong.” 

¢ On being told that\Goodman’s ‘ields theatre was crowded every 
night to fee the new acter, he faid, ** That Garrick was a new reli- 
gion: Whitefield was followed for a time; byt they would all come 
to church again.” . 

‘ Mr. Garrick, who hed a quick and happy talent in turning an 
epigram, gave this fmart heply to Quin’s bon mot : 

‘ Pope Quin, who damns ail churches but his own, 
Complains that htrefy corrupts the town : 
Schifm, he cries, |has turn’d the nation’s brain ; 
But eyes will opeg, and to church again ! 

‘ Thog great infallible, forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and ergays are rever’d no more ; 
When durines meet with general approbation, 


> 







It is not herefy, but reformation. 

Our author has interfperfed throughout his Memoirs, a va- 
ricty of anecdotes ang entertaining particulars relative to Quin; 
who, after reigning many years ablolute monarch of the ftage, 
was 
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was obliged, reluctantly, to abdicate the throne, and leave ** the 
young fellow” in quiet pofleffion of it ; convinced, at length, 
that Garrick was ‘* right, and that the reft of the players had 
all been wrong.’—Bbime, however, enabled him to get the bet- 
ter of his chagrin. He even grew fond of * little Davy !” and 
Davy conceived a very fincere regard for Quin; who, indeed, 
poflefled virtues which commanded the efteem of thofe who in- 
timately knew him.—And here it is natural to recollect the 
epitaph written by Garrick for his great predeceflor, which is 
engraven on the monument erected to the memory of Mr. 
Quin, in the abbey-church at Bath: an epitaph which, fubiti- 
tuting the initials D, G, inftead of * James Quin,’ would be 
equally applicable to the writer. 

‘ That tongue which fet the table on a roar, 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more: 

Clos’d are thofe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which fpake before the tongue what Shakefpeare writ ; 

Cold is that hand, which, living, was ftretch d forth 

At Friendhhip’s cal!, to fuccour modett worth. 

Here lies James Quin—Deign, reader, to be taught, 

Whate’er thy ftrenpih of body, force of thought ; 

In Nature’s happictt mold however caft, 

To this complexion thou muft come at lait.’ 

We hall now briefly follow our author through the remaining 
contents of his work; of which we can only note the general 
heads. 

In the firft volume, in tracing Mr, Garrick’s progrefs to the 
temple of Fame, and the temple of Plutus, he recites his quit- 
ting the theatre in Goodman’s Fields; his agreement with the 
patentee of Drury-Lane houfe ; his expedition to Dublin (where 
his fuccefs on the ftage exceeded all imagination) ; his return to 
London; and the great figure he made on the Englith theatre. 
Thefe details are accompanied with critical remarks on his prin- 
cipal parts, par:icularly thofe highly contrafied characters, Ham- 
Jet and Abel Drugger. 

In the gth chapter we have the particulars of Mr. G.’s 
fecond voyage to Duplin, where, in 1744, he became joint ma- 
nager-with Mr. Sheridan: and here too we have an account of 
the firft aéting of Mr. Barry, the great rival of Mr. Garrick, 
whofe merits are juftly appreciated in thefe Memoirs. —On Mr, 
Garrick’s return to England, in 1746, he appeared on the 
theatre in Covent-Garden, and fhared the profits with Mr. Rich 
the manager. 

Chap. X. gives the hiftory of a great revolution in the thea- 
trical world ; Garrick, Quin, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
at Covent-Garden: what.aconftellation ! and Barry, Woffing- 
ton, Macklin, and Clive, at Drury-Lane.—When will a Lon- 
don audience behold the like again? — Our author relates the 
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different fuccefs of the theatres, and gives the charaéters of Fleets 
wood, Rich, and Lacy, the patentees. He alfo acquaints us 
with the rife of pantomime entertainments, of which Jr. Rich 


was the Garrick. 
In the next chapter, our hero becoming, with Mr. Laey, 


joint patentee of Drury-Lane theatre, Mr, Garrick, at opening 


the houfe, fpoke the celebrated prologue, written on this occa- 
fion, by Mr. Samuel Johnfon. ‘This piece natura!ly finds a 
place in the chapter before us. 

The incidents, the anecdotes, and obfervations, compre- 
hended in this hiftory, now rife in dignity and importance. The 
competition between the two Theatres-Royal grew warm in- 
deed ; but at length the genius and fortune of Garrick prevailed, 
Poets, as well as actors, of the firft reputation, at this time 
filled the fcene; Mr. Johnfon’s Irene is given to the public; 
and. the famous Mr. Aaron Hill figures both as a dramatic 
writer and a manager. We have here a particular account of this 
fingular genius, to whole refpectable character Mr. Davies feems 
to have done perfeéct jultice. 

The other dramatic writers who are celebrated in this work, 
befide Mr, Garrick himfelf, who has juftly acquired confiderable 
reputation in this walk of literature, are Mallet, Thomfon, 
Browne (the e/fimator); Murphy, Home, Shirley, Fielding, 
Smollet, Ralph, Coleman, Whitehead, Cumberland, Kelly, 
Goldfmith, Mrs. Griffith, Mrs. Hannah More,—and particu. 
larly, though not properly a dramatic poet, Charles Churchill, 
whofe famous fatire the Rofciad could not but, in courfe, intro- 
duce him to a confiderable place in thefe Memoirs. ‘The vari- 
ous fuccefs of their feveral productions is particularly related ; 
and the Writer’s obferyations on their refpective merits are per 
tinent and judicious, 

Mr. Foote is here likewife celebrated, both as author and 
actor. He was well known to our ftage hiftorian ; and the par- 
ticulars which he relates concerning that gracelefs fon of hu- 
mour, and his performances, cannot fail of agreeably gratifying 
the curiofity of his readers. 

Befide the players already mentioned, here are memoirs re- 
lating to Meffrs. Dexter, Rofs, Moflop, Havard, Powell, Hol- 
Jand, Wefton, King—Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abington, &c. &c. 
—The firft volume brings Mr. Garrick’s hiftory down to the 
commencement of the prefent reign. 

In the three firft chapters of the fecond volume, Mir. Davies 
continues his narrative of theatrical tranfactions, till the year 
1763, toward the clofe of which Mr. Garrick fet out on his 
journey to Italy; his chief motives for which are thus explained 
by our author: 

¢ Mr. Garrick had long meditated a journey to the continent; and 


T cannot but fuppofe, that the feveral difagreeable occurrences which 
attended 
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attended the laft year of his management, had contributed to quicken 
his refolution of leaving for a time his native country. His own, and 
Mrs. Garrick’s health, were not fo firm as their friends and the public 
withed, The bathe of Padua were celebrated for their healing power 
in certain diforders, and pronounced efficacious in Mrs. Garrick’s 
cafe. Exercife, amufement and change of air were what her hujband 
feemed principally to want. ‘loa mind active and inguifitive, fuch 
as Mr. Garrick’s, the knowledge of foreign cuftoms would afford in- 
ftruétion as well as entertainment. The theatres on the continent, 
with their multifarious exhibitions, might, in all probability, furnifh 
him with proper materials to enrich his own dominions on his retura 
home. His inclination to travel might gain additional itrength from 
two other motives, very incidental to the human breaft ; the defire of 
increafing his importance;-by not being fo often feen ; and convincing 
the public, that the fuccefs and fplendour of the flage depended folely 
on himfelf. He fet out for Dover, in his way to Calais, the 15th of — 
September, 1763, accompanied by Mrs. Garrick.’ 

In the next chapter, which is the thirty-third of the work, we 
have the hiftory of the ftage during Mr. Garrick’s abfence; in- 
cluding the introduction of Mr. Powell to the theatre, under 
the aufpices of Mr. Colman and Mr. Lacy. 

The thirty-fourth chapter gives an account of Mr. Garrick’s 
entertainment in France and Italy, where he was carefled by 
the moft illuftrious princes, and perfons of the firft diftinétion of 
both fexes. 

The thirty-fifth chapter continues Mr. Davies’s view of the ftate 
of the theatre during Mr. Garrick’s abfence; and in the thirty- 
fixth we again behold, on his own theatre, the favourite of the 
age. On the firft night of his public appearance, he addrefled 
the audience in a prologue, which he wrote for the occafion, 
and which he delivered with fo much humour and pleafantry, 
that he was obliged to fpeak it for ten fucceflive nights, amidft 
fuch loud and repeated applaufes, as no actor, perhaps, was ever 
welcomed with before. 

The next thirteen chapters continue the hiftory of the ftage, 
of actors, and of poets; including a {ketch of the lives and deaths 
of Mr. Kelly, Dr. Goldfmith, Mefirs, Quin, Barry, Moflop, 
Havard—Mrs, Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, &c. alfo a particular ac- 
count of Mr. Cumberland and Mr. Foote. . 

Chapter XLIX. brings us to that period of Mr. Garrick’s 
hiftory, when, by the death of Mr. Lacy, he became fole ma- 
Nager, viz. inthe year 1773. He was now advanced to within 
a few years of fixty. ‘ He had been,’ our author obferves, 
© much afflicted with chronical diforders, fometimes with the 
gout,—but more often with the ftone and gravel, which never 
left him without an unkind token of a fpeedy return.’—He did 
not, however, finifh his dramatic race till the year 1776; when, 
after performing Don Felix in the Wonder, he took his leave of 
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the audience, in a manner fo pathetic and tender, as could not 
fail of powerfully exciting both the tears and acclamations of a 
moft crowded and brilliant aflembly. 

The fifty-fecond chapter carries on the narrative of Mr. Gar: 
rick’s life, after his difpofal of his property in Drury-Lané 
theatre, to the beginning of the year 1779, when, to the great 
grief of his very numerous friends, and his innumerable admirers, 
he died at his houfe in the Adelphi. He was interred, with ex- 
traordinary magnificence, on the 1ft of February, in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, near the monument of his beloved Shakefpeare. 

Our biographer concludes with a view of Mr. Garrick’s ge. 
neral character; in which we have an eftimate of his theatrical 
talents, compared with thofe of the greateft performers, either of 
his own age, or of former times; from the immortal Rofcius, 
down to Wilkes, Booth, and Baron. In this parallel, Mr. Gar- 
rick’s fame fufters no diminution ; and we think that Mr. Da- 
vies has, by his comparative obfervations, demonftrated his tho- 
rough acquaintance with the fubject, 

Of Mr. Garrick’s character * in private life, we have al- 
ready {poken at Jarge, in the firft part of our account of thefe 
Memoirs; We fhall now, therefore, take leave of a work 
which we have not regarded as an objeét of criticifm, but as a’ 
fund of agreeable amuafement, and interefting information :—for 
which the ingenious Author is entitled to our bearty acknow- 
Jedgement. 


* We muft not forget to obferve, that in this work, too, we have an 
account of the thare which th's benevolent man bore in the efiablifhe ° 


ment and endowment of the Fund for the fupport of decayed Actors, re! 





Arr. XI. Midnight the Signal. In Six Letters to a Lady of Qua- 
lity. 1zmo. 2Vols. 5:5. fewed. Dodiley. 


“THE evil which this Letter-writer has undertaken to re- 
prove, is of confiderable magnitude ; and the fervency and 
intenfenefs of his zeal are every way proportionable to the co- 
pioufnefs of his fubje&t. Whatever has the leaft tendency to 
prove, the pernicioufnefs of late hours, either with refpect to 
prudence, health, or virtue, is here enumerated and examined 
in almoft every poffible point of view. It is but juftice to this 
Author to acknowledge, that he feems to write, whatever may 
be his opinions, not only from his immediate feelings, but alfo 
under the ftrongeft conviction of the truth of what he has ad-’ 
vanced. Neverthelefs, it is to be feared, he only fights as ¢ one 
that beateth the air.? By this remark we mean not, however, 
to inffnuate- that this well-intended, and, Jet us add, not ill- 
executed, attempt is any otherwife fecble, than as the enormity, 
which 
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which it is meant to oppofe, is invincible. It is to be doubted, 
whether even the eloquence of angels could influence the con- 
duét of fafhion: fubmiffive only to the ditates of caprice, and 
inattentive to every remonftrance of truth or reafon, fhe is truly 
the deaf adder that ftoppeth her ears, refufing to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never fo wifely. 

The abfurdity of devoting to pleafure and bufinefs thofe hours 
which nature intended for repofe, and the reparation of animal 
life, is fuch as might aroufe the indignation of a more phleg- 
matic moralift than the Writer of thefe Letters. The folly of 
this procraftinating humour, the offspring of indolence and 
Juxury, and the fruitful parent of numberiefs diforders both of 
mind and body, he has painted in its true colours. 

The following paflages may ferve as fpecimens both of the 
Writer’s arguments, and of his manner of enforcing them: 

* An evil difpofition may prevail in the mind; and evil deeds may 
accompany it, though we retire to reft with the fun. But there is a 
kind of heavenly temper in obeying the call of xature, expreffed in 
gcod hours; and the contrary difpofition appears in a {triking point of 
view, in thofe who run retrograde to this order of things. 

* How ftrangely do we abufe the hours, by reverfing their order! 
Even the bufinefs of government, as directed by the great council of 
the nation, now generally begins when it fhouldend. In many coun- 
tries abroad, where I have travelled, the public officers are at their 
bufinefs, nearly with the firft appearance of the fun ; and they confi- 
der, tat, the fooner they have done their work, the fooner their hours 
of amufement will commence. I know of no country where bad 
hours are fo much the fon as with us, 


‘ The cuftom of bad hours has many pernicious effets. It revolts” 


againft common charity in refpect to the welfare of others. Whence 
arife the diforders of domeftic life? Come they not chiefly from bad 
hours ? Hogarth has given us an admirable portrait of a morning, or 
rather a noon interview, between a fafhionable pair, after a night’s 
extravagance: but this expreffes nothing of the fcene, in the earlielt 
part of the night, among the fervants, male and female, who are 
left at home, kept from their reit, unawed by the eye of matter or 
miftrefs. It defcribes nothing that is pafling abroad by matter or 
miftrefs, coachman, footman, or chairman. What a fcene of diffipa- 
tion is fpread around! If the ingenious artift had employed his pen- 
cil, if any pencil could reach the defcription,—what a difplay it 
would furnifh! 

‘ Is not a great part of the bad principles, debaucheries, thefts, 
and infidelity found among many domeflics, owing to the ad hours 
kept by matters and milftreffes ? Thofe who pafs their days and nights 
in a manner fo hurtful to themfelves, act injurioufly to the com- 
munity.” 

. The cuftom of bad hours wounds the fimplicity and purity of 
our manners! It is a departure from /obriety, darkening the profpect 
of our comfort and peace; it fo bewilders the underftanding, we can- 
not difcover what we mean, nor why we are fo loft, as to act without 
a meaning. | 
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‘ T will prefume to tell you, that [ had rather hear you were fo iff. 
advifed, as to retire to a nunnery when you again go to Fraxce, than 
that you fhould fubmit to become a dupe to the fev, or accomplithed 
in the art and myttery of /quandering time. 

‘ If you fhould return next winter to vifit this grand abode of every 
thing that és, and is mot good, the fight of you, like the ‘‘ converfa- 
tion of a friend, will brighten my eyes;” but unlefs you refolve to 
revolt from the fon, I ttall receive a more exalted confolation, in 
hearing that you are determined to flay inthe North. Wherever you 
draw this vital air, feek for the friends of freedom of mind, detached 
from all party in f./bicus, as wellas politics, as your reafon may dic- 
tate. Be manly, generous, and pious; fear God, and exercife your 
charity : but pay no fervile homage to dangerous or fantaitical cuf- 
toms. Act up to your own. true fenfe of rigdt, and in good time you 
will become an angel indeed! | 

‘ You may be told, that things are not fo bad as your o/d friend 
reprefents them. I will venture to affure you, that feveral who are 
connected with my mott intimate friends, are galloping threugh their 
eftates, and others are running into perdition ! Follies unheard of by 
their forefathers are daily committed. Suhje4s are guilty of cmperial 
extravagancy ; as if each could command the purfe of the nation; 
and that this had no bottom. If it were proper, | could tell you of 
many, of whom your benignant heart has no f{ufpicion, living on the 
verge Of penury., I expect to fee them fall, fall unpitied by thofe, 
whofe example has been the caufe of their ruin; and who, by in- 
famous cuftoms being grown callous to the fufferings of their own 
families, have no tears for the tafe of another’s woe! You will think 
this paffing flrange, and wondrous pitiful, but fo it is!—Be on your 

uard f 

‘ Nor fhould you wonder, when I tell you, that fach fad eyents 
are happening, at a period when arts and refinements are carried to 
the moft exaited height; and every thing which can adorn life, or 
render it pleafing, prefents icfelf to our hands and eyes. But here, 
alas! the venom lurks! The fancy 1s awakened by a profufe variety 
of objects: the paffions are inflamed with a multiplicity of defires : 
and the votaries to fe/’y afk no afliftance from Heaven !—They feem 
abardoned to their deitiny. Not having hearts to plorify the Giver 
of all good, they rather fpurn at his bounty: in real deed they feck 
their own mifery, 

* Your good heart may lead you to think, that moralifs expect too 
much; that is, more than reafon and experience warrant, every age 
having furnifhed fo much caufe for complaint; but fuch are nor able 
moralifts, You wili pleafe to confider, that it is of little moment to 
comparetimes. Are we uow very faulty, and fhall we mend ?—If we 
have lefs Aypocrify than in fome times paft, I apprehend we abound 
more in impudence and infidelity. Our native fimplicity and honett 
firmnef: ; our ftrong principles and courage, in maintaining truth, 
have given way to the toz, ‘This aboundiag fo much in frivolity and 
extravagance, we can boaft but of few manly qualities, and hardly 
Jeave ourfelves language for the defcription of modern follies. 

In the whole catalogue Of extravagant irregularities, late hours, 


or fad’ hours, em to ttand forth as both caufe and effet. Bad hours 
of 
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of rifing; bad hours of meals; bad hours of bufinefs; bad hours 
of amufement; bad hours for re/ff.—This habit has created fo pro- 
craftinating a humour, no good can come of it! This undifciplined 
ftate, is, in effect, a contempt of time, unhinging the whole w@conomy 
of life. ‘Time refents the affront; and many who might have been 
the friends and protectors of the «wretched, feel the hour when they 
are become incapable of doing any good to themfelves. 

© Cuffom is vulgarly denominated she law of fools; and it is the 
law of thofe who act on no higher principle. What is the ton? It is 
not virtue, nor fenfe; it is not prudence, ceconomy, nor religion: it 
is the cuflom of thofe who fuffer themfelves to be dupes to forms or 
modes of living, which have no foundation in rea/on or religion ; and 
confequently no tendency to promote private or public virtue. What- 
ever militates againft both thefe, puts the ax to the root of moral rec- 


titude and national felicity.’ c poke & 





Art. XII. 4 Diftourfe delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeacbnry of Ely, 
on May the oth and 10th, 1780. By Richard Watfon, D. D. 
F.R.S. Regius Profeffor of Divinity in the Unive:fity of Cam- 
budge, and Archdeacon of Ely. Cambridge printed, and. fold 
by Rivington. 4to, 18. 4780, 


GoM pert bantling of .the Mufes hath lately exerted all his 
little talents of wit and humour, to throw a ridicule on the 
charaéter and writings of Dr. Watfon, But where wit bears no 
proportion to malice, and the vivacity of humour ‘ is ficklied o’er 
by the pale caft of Envy,’ we feel difguft where the Author meant 
to afford us diverfion, and our efteem for Dr. Watfon is only 
confirmed by thofe arts which have been made ufe of to depre- 
ciate his merit. But we would not produce an abortion to 
the view of the public. Let that which ‘* dropped dead-born 
from the prefs,’ be buried where it fell ! 

The Difcourfe before us was delivered at Dr. W.’s primary 
archidiaconal vifitation. The Author makes a modeft apology 
for ftepping out of the common track purfued on fuch occafions, 
and hopes his zeal for the interefts of literature, and the honour 
of the univerfity of Cambridge, will be admitted as. a juft plea 
for the fingularity of his addrefs. The capital obje& of it is 
the recommendation of the ftudy of Oriental languages—the ex-, 
cellence and advantage of which our learned Author hath dif-- 
played with a warmth and energy of addrefs peculiae to himéelf.. 
© Why (fays the Doétor) fhould the fine talents of thofe- whe have. 
a turn for languages, be for ever confined to the making a few: 
meagre additions to the learned labours of fuch as have gone be- 
fore them, in publifhing or commenting on the works of Greek 
and Roman authors, whilft the extenfive field of Arabic, Perfic,, 
and Chinefe literature, remains unknown, or unexplored-?’—~. 
‘ We yet know nothing, or next to nothing, of the treafures of 
Eaftern learning ; but from what we do know, there is no reafon: 
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why we fhould be deterred from endeavouring to know more, 
Proverbs and poems have their graces and their ufes; but from 
Eaftern learning we derive more fubftantial benefits than what 
can be expected from {uch compofitions. We owe algebra en- 
tirely to the Indians or Arabians ; chymiftry, medicine, natural 
hiftory, and geography, and many of the moft abftract {ciences, 
are indebted to the Arabians, if not for their birth, at leaft for 
their fupport and protection, when they were abandoned by all 
the ftates of Europe. It is faid, that the Arabians tranflated into 
their own language the moft celebrated works of all other na- 
tions. If this be a fact, and the learned admit it as fuch, have 
we not great reafon to believe that many monuments of Roman, 
Grecian, Egyptian, and Chaldean literature, may be preferved 
in the Arabic tranflations, though the originals may be irreco- 
verably loft? No language, not even the Grecian, after the con- 
quefts of Alexander, had ever fo extenfive a fpread as the Ara- 
bic after the victories of Mahomet.— But I forbear to enlarge on 
a fubject well known to.you all; nor will I remind you of the 
utility of Oriental learning in the interpretation of Scripture, ‘it 
being acknowledged, that the beft commentators, either of an- 
cient or modern times, from St. Jerome to the prefent Bifhop of 
London, are thofe wha have been the moft converfant with He- 
brew, and the other fifter tongues. 

‘It is a work worthy the attention of all the univerfities of 
Europe, to undertake the tranflation of the Oriental manufcripts 
which we are at prefent poflefled of. We have hundreds of vo- 
lumes in our Englifh libraries ; France, Holland, Italy, have 
many; and the library of the Efcurial alone, if we may judge 
from the catalogues which have been ‘lately publifhed, would 
amply reward all our pains. Men fkilled in thefe languages 
fhould be invited from every quarter, formed into a kind of fo- 
ciety, and employed for life, under the direction of proper per- 
fons, in the drudgery of tranflation. Nothing worth notice in 
this way can be expected from the detached labours of a few 
profeflors of Hebrew or Arabic. Men of liberal education 
cannot readily be brought to undertake fuch a tafk ; and if they 
could, the matter may be effected at a much eafier expence, by 
the labours of inferior perfons, What would be an adequate 
reward for three or four needy Turks or Perftans, would not be 
a proper ftipend for one man of letters, who fhould be obliged 
annually to produce the fruits of his unremitted diligence. 

‘ But without entering into the particular manner of accom- 
plifhing this defign, I cannot help being of opinion, that an in- 
fiitution eftablifhed at Cambridge, for the exprefs purpofe of tranf- 
lating and publifbing Oriental manuferipts, would redound to the 
credit of the univerfity, and tend to put the learned world in pof- 
feffion of a very valuable part of literature, of which at prefent 
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we have but a very imperfect knowledge. There fs no reafon 
to be alarmed at the difficulty of this undertaking, when we cons 
fider what the great induftry of Dr. Kennicot hath effected, in 
collating the Hebrew manufcripts of the Old Teftament: for if 
the ability of one man can do fo much, what might not be ex- 
pected from the joint abilities of a fociety of men, united intoa 
body for the accomplifhing one fingle object !’ 

After expatiating on the importance of eaftern literature, and 
its fubferviency to the Mofaic records, efpecially with refpe& to 
the univerfal deluge, and the common origin of the human race 
(illuftrated more particularly in the ftriking fimilarity that pre~ 
vailed between the ceremonies of the Egyptians and the Peru- 
vians), the learned author concludes his Difcourfe, with briefly 
pointing out the means by which the object he fo warmly 
recommends may be moft effe€tually accomplifhed. *£ A finall 
fociety of proper perfons (fays he), part of whom fhould be em- 
ployed at home in tranflating, and the other part in travelling 
to collect materials, would complete the bufinefs in half a cen- 
tury. The public expence attending the maintenance of fucha 
fociety, would be but as a drop in the ocean, compared with 
what is annually expended for lefs beneficial purpofes, But 
without increafing the public burdens, by recurring to parlia- 
mentary liberality, we need have no fear of obtaining from royal 
munificence, or.private benefaétion, fuch aids, as, when added, 
to other refources which the univerfity has a profpect of {pee- 
dily poflefing, would be fufficient for the purpofe. 

‘ [ hope no apology will be thought neceflary for having en- 
tered fo fully into a literary fubjeét, when it is confidered 
that Iam addreffing a body of clergy, and that within the pre- 
cincts of the UniveRsITy OF CAMBRIDGE,’ DR 








Art. XIil. PoirosorpHicaL Transactions, Vol. LXIX, Forthe 
Year 1779. Part Il. 4to. 78. 6d. Davis, 


Papers relating to Arr. 


Article 22. An Account cf the Manner in which the Ruffians treat 


— Perfans affected by the Fumes of burning Charcoal, and other Ef- 
fluvia o the fame Nature; Ina Letter from Matthew Guthrie, 


M.D. to Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
R. Guthrie obferves, that a.perfon who is expofed to the 


vapour ifluing from burning charcoal, in the Ruffian, 


ftoves, falls into fo found a fleep,, that it is difficult to awake 
him. This infidious poifon excites no {pafm in the trachea ar- 
teria, or lungs, capable of roufing him ; nor does it appear that 
the breathing is particularly affected. In fhort, there is no one 
fymptom of fuffocation : but towards the end of the cataftrophe, 


2 kind of groaning is heard by people in the next raom, which 
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confequently brings them to the relief of the fufferer. A perfon 
who only fits down in the room, without intention to fleep, is, 
after fome time, feized with adrowfinefs, and inclination to vo- 
mit. If this warning be not attended to, and the perfon do 
not remove immediately, which his fleepinefs often prevents him 
from doing, he is foon deprived of his fenfes, and the power of 
motion; and fhould he not be difcovered within an hour after 
he has been in this ftate of infenfibility, the attempts to reftore 
him will not fucceed. 

The recovery is attempted by a method diametrically oppofite, 
in one eflential particular, to that which is ufed for the recovery 
of drowned perfons, and which confifts in the application of 
heat; whereas, in the cafe before us, the patient is laid naked 
upon the /now, his ftomach and temples are well rubbed with it, 
and cold water or miik is poured down his throat. The friétion is 
continued with freth fnow, till the livid hue, which the body had 
acquired in the clofe chamber, difappears, and the fkin aflumes 
its natural colour. - Accordingly, when life is reftored, the pa- 
tientts body is much colder than when he was brought out of 
the room, and he awakes cold and fhivering. 

Article 24. Experiments and Obfervations on the inflammable Air 
breathed by various Animals: By the Abbé Fontana. 

In this ‘paper the Abbe Fontana fully eftablifhes the delete- 
rious quality of inflammable air, procured from metals, which 
had been contefted by that very ingenious chemift, M. Scheele ; 
and fhews the circumftances by which Mr. Scheele was led to con- 
clude that this kind of air was not noxious to animals. In one of 
his trials, the Abbe was on the point of falling a martyr to this 
queftion, after having made only three infpirations from a large 
quantity of inflammable air contained in a bladder. After the firft 


~ infpitation, he felt a great oppreffion on his lungs: during the 


fecond, he became pale, and objects appeared confufed : but on 
the third, his ftrength failed him, he loft his fight entirely, and 
fell upon his knees; nor did he perfectly recover from the diffi- 
cult and painful refpiration which fucceeded this dangerous exper 
riment, till the nextday. It is to be obferved, that previous to 
the experiment, he had made a very violent expiration, in order 
to evacuate his lungs, as much as poffible, of the atmofpheric air 
contained in them. — 

- The nature of inflammable air is very little known. A cue 
rious obfervation of the Abbé’s, relating to it, may pofuibly fur- 
nifh fome hints with refpet to the analyfis of it. He has ob- 
ferved, that when the inflammable air produced from iron-and 
zinc is kindled, a kind of farés or explofions, of a vivid 
colour, may be perceived in the body of the flame, darting from 
thence in every direction. ‘They refemble thofe emitted from 
red-hot iron, or from fmall ignited grains of gunpowder, fup- 
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pofing them to be kindled fuccéffively, and not attended with 
{moke. This phenomenon feems ‘to form a diftinétive charac- 
ter between the inflammable air of seta/s, and that of animal or 
vegetable fubftances ; as thé Author never found the latter to 
{parkle like the air produced from the metals. The inflammable 
air of metals, when fhook in water, fo as to be partially de- 
compofed, and to become lefs inflammable, proportionally Jofes 
its fparkling property: and when the proce{s has been fo long 
continued, that the air has become fearcely inflammable, it no 
longer emits any fparks, ‘The principle, therefore, to which 
thefe {parks are owing, may probably be beft difcovered in the 
water in which the inflammable air has been agitated. 

Article 26, Account of a new Kind of inflammable Air or Gafs, 
which can be made in a Moment without Apparatus, Se. together 
with a new Theory of Gunpowder: By John Ingen-houfz, 
F.R.S. &e. 

We have already, in our review of Dr. Prieftley’s laft voluttie 
of Philofophical Experiments *, given an account of Dr. Ingen- 
houfz’s difcovery refpecting the ‘elaftic and inflammable air, Or 
rather vapour, into which vitriolic ether is refolved, and which 
produces a very ftrong explofton when mixed with ‘atmo fpheric 
or dephlogifticated air, and kindled. According to the Author’s 
theory of gunpowder, the explofive force of that fubftance is 
owing to the almoft inftantaneous extrication of the great quan- 
tity of elaftic fluids, which, before the conflagration, exifted in 
a folid or condenfed ftate, in the two principal ingredients, the 
nitre and the charcoal ; the firft of thefe furnifhing an immenfe 
quantity of dephilogifticated air, and the latter a confiderable 
portion of inflammable air, The author calculates, that a cubic 
inch of gunpowder will yield above 569 cubic inches of permanent 
elaftic fluid: and as it appears from the experiments of Robins, 
that common air, expofed to the heat of red-hot iron, will be 
expanded to four times its former bulk, it follows that a cubic 
inch of folid gunpowder wil!, in the moment of the explotion, 
furnifh above 2276 cubic inches of elaftic air. 

Article 28. Account of the Airs extraéted from different Kinds 
Waters; with Thoughts on the Salubrity of Air in di sfforent 
Places: In a Letter from the: Abbé Fontana to Dr. Pricitley. 
The experiments related “in this paper were made by the Au- 

thor at Paris, in 1777 and 1778. By boiling the water of the 

Seine, as well as fome othér waters, the Author expelled from 

them air fenfibly better than atmofpheric air, after the fixed arr, 
which was likewife expelled, had been feparated from it by 

fhaking it in water. From fome of the Author’s experiments, 
it appears, that water in genetal abforbs about twice as much 


* See M. R. Vol. LXI. Seqhember 1779, pag, 170. 
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dephlogifticated as common air. He found that the Seine wae 
ter, after it had been boiled a long time, abforbed, in forty days, 
about one fourteenth of its own bulk of dephlogifticated air: 
whereas, in the fame length of time, it did not abforb more 
than one twenty-eighth of common air. This experiment, as 
the author obferves, difcovers a new charateriftic, by which 
dephlogifticated air may be diftinguifhed from common air ; and 
fhews that water abforbs a greater quantity of thofe kinds of air 
which contain a lefs quantity of phlogifton. 

If water, after being deprived of its air, be expofed to com- 
mon air contained in a receiver ftanding in quickfilver, the air 
which remains unabforbed is fy much more phlogifticated as a 
lefs quantity of it remains in the receiver. 

The Author mentions another, and hitherto unknown cha- 
racter, which diftinguifhes dephlogifticated from common air, 
The latter, he obferves, fhaken in water, inftead of being di- 
minifhed, is fenfibly increafed in its bulk. This increafe be- 
gins to be fenfible within a few feconds after the procefs com- 
mences ; and has fometimes amounted to one twelfth of the 
bulk of the air, and even more. When it has attained its 
maximum, however, the bulk of the air begins to diminith ; 
and in proportion to this diminution the air becomes gradually 


Jefs good. On the other hand, dephlogifticated air begins to 


diminifh from the commencement of the operation ; and it con- 
tinually lofes more and more of its bulk, and, with its bulk, of 
its purity. | 

From. thefe obfervations, the Abbé is inclined to infer, that 
dephlogifticated air ¢ is a fluid much different from common air ; 
becaufe it has peculiar properties by which it differs from com- 
mon air, not from more to Jefs only, but entirely ; as is fhewn 
by the property this fluid has of being abforbed by water; where- 
as common air receives an increafe of bulk and elafticity by being 
fhaken in water.’———But is there not a feeming contradiction 
between this lait obfervation and one of the above recited expe 
riments, from which it appeared that water ab/orbed a twenty- 
eighth part of its bulk of common air? At leaft we cannot eafily 
reconcile the two ob/ervations. 

The Author found no difference between the air af London 
and that of Iflington, with refpect to purity, as indicated by 
the nitrous teft; nor between that at the iron gallery of St. 
Paul’s cupola, and that ef the ftone gallery below it, or of the 
ftreet adjoining. 

PAPERS relating to ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Article 29. Account of fome Experiments in Eleéiricity: By Mr. 
William Swift. 

Thefe experiments principally fhew, that points draw off 


the electric matter, when excited, or prevent its accumulation. 
They 
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They are illuftrated with two plates; in thf firft of which the 

Author gives a fketch of his eleCtrica] apparatus, the whole of 

which is infulated. The machinery delineated in the fecond 

requires more explanation than the Author has given. 

Article 39. Improvements in Eleéricity: By John Ingen-houfz, 

F.R.S. &c. 

From this Paper it appears, that the Author of it was the in- 
ventor of thofe electrical machines, in which a round plate or 
difk of glafs is employed inftead of a globe or cylinder. He 
afterwards conceived the idea of fubftituting, in the room of the 
glafs plate, a difk of pafteboard, thoroughly imbibed with copal 
or amber. varnifh. He accordingly contrived a piece of ma- 
chinery, in which three fuch difks, of four feet in diameter each, 
were whirled round, and rubbed with hares-fkin. The eleétri- 
city excited was fo ftrong, that he took {parks between one and 
two feet long from the front furface of the firft difk, by bring- 
ing his knuckle to it. On applying an infulated conductor to 
it, he procured fparks about four or five inches long ; and 
which were fo ftrong, that he did not chufe to receive many of 
them. It is to be obferved, that the conductor was adapted onl 
to receive the electricity furnifhed by the front difk.’ Thefe 
plates were kept in good order in a heated room; but foon loft 
their power in a cold room, where they prebably attracted moif- 
ture from the air. 

Article 34. On fome new Methods of fufpending Magnetical 

Needles: By John Ingen-houlz, fF. R.S. 

In this Article Dr. Ingen-houfz defcribes fome very ingenious 
methods of fufpending magnetical needles; particularly witha 
view of moderating the too great quivering or horizontal mo- 
tion to which they are liable. ‘The principal part of the con- 
trivance confifts in placing the needle in water, oil, or fome 
other tranfparent fluid, and connecting with it cork, or other 
bodies of lefs fpecific gravity ; fo that it may nearly {wim in the 
fluid. 

MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Article 23. An Account of an Apparatus applied to the Equato- 
rial Infirument, for correcting the Errors arifing from the Re- 
fraétion in Altitude: By Mr. Peter Dolland, Optician, 

This ingenious method of correcting the refraction confifts in 
the applying two Isnfes, placed clofe to each other, before the 
object glafs of the telefcope; one of them convex, and the 
other concave; and both ground on fpheres of the fame radius : 
fo. that the refraction of the one will be exaétly deftroyed by that 
of the other; and when their centres and thet of the object 
glafs coincide with each other, the image of the object formed 
in the telefcope will not fuffer any change in its pefition. But 
if one of them be made to flide over the other, in the direction 
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of a vertical arch, fo as to feparate its centre from that of the 
other lens; the image will change its altitude in the telefcope. 
The quantity of refraction thus occafioned will be proportional 
to the {pace through which the lens has been made to move: fo 
that the moveable lens may be fo fet, by means of a fcale of 
equal parts, before any particular obfervation, as to occafion a 
refraction contrary and equal to that of the atmofphere, in any 
given altitude. “Thus, the concave lens being moved down- 
wards, its refraction will correét that of the atmofphere up- 
wards; and the ftar will appear in the telefcope, as if no 
refraction had taken place. 


Article 27. The Defcription of two new Micrometers: By Mr. 


Ramfden, Optician. 

Thefe two inftruments cannot be intelligibly explained with- 
out the affiftance of the plates which accompany this article, 
it will be fufficient for us to obferve, that the firft is a catop- 
tric micrometer ; made by dividing the fall fpeculum of a re- 
fiecting telefcope, of Caflegrain’s conftru€tion, into two equal 
parts, by a plane acrofs its centre; fo as to obtain two diftin& 
images, by feparating the two halves of the mirror, and inclin- 
ing them equally in contrary directions. 

The other micrometer is founded on the principle of refrac- 
tion. Here one of the eye glafies is divided into two equal 
parts, in the fame manner as the fmall fpeculum above men- 
tioned, which are likewife moved in contrary directions. A 
great advantage is derived from this micrometer’s being placed 
in the conjugate focus of the firft eye glafs: for when a micro- 
meter is applied at the object glafs, or between that glafs and 
its focus, the diftinétnefs of the image muft inevitably be im- 
paired: the imperf Ctions of the glafs being magnified by the 
whole power of the telefcope. In the prefent pofition, the 
image being confiderably magnified before it arrives at the mi- 
crometer; any imperfection in its glafs will be magnifed only 
by the other eye glailes. 

Article 25. On the Variation of the Temperature of boiling Water : 
By Sir George Shuckburgh, Baronet, F.R S. &c. 

It was well known, even by Fahrenheit, that the heat of 
boiling water was increafed in proportion to the increafed weight 
or preffure of the atmofphere, and wice verfa. He accordingly 
propoled to determine the weight of the atmofphere by means of 
a thermometer alone. Mr. De Luc’s recent and accurate ob- 
fervations on this fubject are likewife well known. The Au- 
thor of this Article communicates a feries of obfervaticns made 
by himfelf, with a thermometer excellently adapted to this in- 
quiry, and fo fitted up as to enable him to obferve the height 
of the mercury to within one-fftieth of a degree. From one 
of the tables given ip the Article, we fthall only felect an ex- 
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ample of the loweft and of the greateft height that he ob-« 
ferved. 

On the fummit of Snowdon in Carnarvonfhire, when the 
barometer ftood at Inch. 26,468, the boiling point was found 
by obfervation to be 207° 07. At the Adelphi Wharf, 3 = feet 
above high water, on Dec. 26, 1778, the barometer ftanding 
at Inch. 30,957 (the height being reduced to the temperature 
of 50°) the boiling point was obferved to be 21 4° 96. 

It may be proper to remark, that the laft-mentioned barome- 
trical obfervation is noticed by the Author, as indicating the 
greateft height of the barometer that he has ever known; and, 
as far as he has been able to collect, the higheft point that it 
has ever been feen to ftand at, in any country where obferva- 
tions have been made and recorded, fince the firft invention of 
that curious and ufeful inftrument. 

The titles of the remaining Articles under this clafs are— 
Art. 30. Sitodium in Cifum et Macrocarpon, Ufufque FruGtuum qui 
exinde nafcuntur, defcripta a Carolo Petro Thunberg, M. D.— 
Art. 31. A Second Paper concerning fome Barometrical Mea- 
fures in the Mines of the Hartz: By Mr. John Andrew De 
Luc, F.R.S.—Art. 33. An Examination of various Ores in 
the Mufeum of Dr. William Hunter: By George Fordyce, 
M.D. F.R.S. and Mr. Stanefby Alehorne.—Art. 95. Ab- 
{tract of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, 
at Lyndon, in Rutland, yh : By Thomas Barker, Efq; 
Art. 36. Extract of a Meteorological Journal for the Year 
1778, kept at Briftol, by Samuel Farr, M.D.—and Art. 38. 
Extract of two Meteorological Journals of the Weather, ob- 
ferved at Nain, in §7° North Latitude, and at Okak, in 57° 
30° North Latitude, both on the Coaft of Labradore: Com- 
municated by M. De La Trobe. B 

62 6y. 








** The Mathematical Articles in our next. 





Art. XIV. Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britain, from 
the Revival of Literature to the Time of Harvey: By John Atkin, 
Surgeon. 8vo, 45. fewed. Johnfon. 1780, 


N our Review for March 1776, we gave a fhort account of 
Mr. Aikin’s Addrefs to the Public ; containing a {pecimen 
of a work which he had projected, on the fubjeét of Medical 
Biography ; and requefting the affiftance of thote who might be 
poffefled of fcarce and valuable materials, proper for an under- 
taking of that kind. 

In the Preface to his prefent-work, he informs us, that the 
affiftances which he had flattered himfelf with the hope of ob- 
taining, have fallen very fhort of his expectations ; that he foon 

. perceived, 
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perceived, that of al] the materials for information, printed books 
were alone what he had any chance of procuring: a circum- 
ftance which reduced his plan to the compafs of a comparatively 
modern period ;—and further, that, after the moft extenfive en- 
quiries, many of the publications he had lifts of were no where 
to be found ; and a few, though known to exift, were locked 
up in libraries, the rules of which did not allow of their being 
Jent for perufal, on any intereft or fecurity whatever. | 

The Author juftly thought, however, that the materials 
which he had collected, after a diligent fearch continued for 
fome years, were too valuable to be thrown away ; and that his 
work was not likely to be improved by more delay of publica- 
tion. He has therefore publifhed the prefent volume; on a 
pre{umption, that a tolerable idea may be formed of the 
ftate of medicine and its praitioners, during a confiderable 
portion of time, from the Ademoirs he has been enabled to 
compile. | 

The work contains accounts of the lives and writings of fifty- 
five perfons ;—beginning with Richardus Anglicus, who flou- 
rithed about the year 1230, and ending with Harvey and Glif- 
fon ; the Jaft of whom died in 1677.—A few fpecimens from 
thé work cannot be unacceptable to our Readers in general. 
Thofe whofe curiofity is more particularly directed towards the 
fubjeé, will not fail to confult the performance itfelf, 

to the Memoirs relating to the life of Andrew Borde, or, as 
he ftyled himfelf in Latin, Andreas Perforatus, the Author ob- 
ferves, that * the reputation he acquired among his cotempora- 
ries [he died in 1549] muft be confidered as a fymptom of the 
remaining barbarifm in the manners of the times. This phyfi- 
cian to Henry VIII. in the firft of his medical works, entitled 
the Breviarie of Health, commences his Prologue, addrefled to 


his bréfher phyficians, in this ridiculous ftyle:—‘* Egregious 
* Doétors and Mafters of the eximious and arcane fcience of phy- 


fic, of your urbanity exafperate not yourfelves againft me for 

making this little volume.”—In this work the Author treats of 

the difeafes of the mind as we!l as of the body. Mr. Aikin 
ives the following paflages, as fpecimens of his manner; 

© The 174 Chapter doth fhewe of an Infirmitie named Hereos. 

“« Hereos is the Greeke worde. In Latin it is named /mor, 
In Englifh it is named Love-ficke, and women may have this 
fickenes as well as the men. Young perfons be much troubled 
with this impediment. 

: “6 The Caufe of this Infirmitie. 

‘¢ This infirmitie doth come of amours, which is a fervent 
love for to have carnal copulation with the party that is loved ; 
& it cannot be obteyned, fome be fo foolifh that they be ra- 


vithed of their wittes, | 
“ A Ree 
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“© A Remedy. 

“¢ Firft, I do advertife every perfon not to fet to the hart that 
another doth fet to the hele, let no man fet his love fo far, but 
that he may withdraw it betime, and mufe not, but ufe mirth 
and merry company, and be wyfe and not folifh.” 

For the Satyriafis, he recommends a more effectual remedy, 
which one cannot help wifhing he had had influence enough 
over his royal patlent to make him adopt it:—the leaping into 
a great veflel of cold water, and applying nettles to the offend- 
ing part. 

In another work, entitled ‘* Compendyous Regimente, or 
Dictary of Health, made in AZunt Pyllor,” he mentions moft of 
the roots, herbs and fruits, in common ufe at this day; not- 
withitanding the prevailing notion of the low ftate of gardening 
among:us at that period ; and fpeaking of ** wy/de bea/te’s flefhe,” 
he moft devoutly declares his high relifh for venifon. “ 
have gone,” fays he, ** rounde about Chryftendome, and over- 
thwarte Chryftendome, and a thoufand or two and imore myles 
oute of Chryftendome, yet there is not fo muche pleafure for 
harte and hynde, bucke and doe, and for roobucke and doe, as is 
in Englande; and although the fiefhe be difprayfed in phyficke, 
I praye God to fende me parte of the flefhe to eat, phyficke 
notwithftanding.” 

In the firft mentioned work he profefles much learning ; 
giving the names of difeafes in Arabic, Greek, and Latin. He 
derives the word gonorrhea from Gomorrba:—but that we may 
not give the Reader an erroneous idea of the age in which he 
wrote, it may be proper juft to obferve, that he lived in the days 
of a Linacre and a Caius. 

The ftate of furgery in the time of Henry VIII. and the 
deplorable condition of military praétice, may be colle&ed 
from the following relation, taken from a werk of Thomas 
Gale, educated under Richard Ferris, afterwards Serjeant Sur- 
geon to Queen Elizabeth. 

‘¢ T remember,” fays he, ** when I was in the wars, at Mut- 
trel, in the time of that moft famous prince, King Henry VIIE. 
there was a great rabblement there, that took upon them to be 
furgeons. Some were fow-gelders, and fome horfe-gelders, 
with tinkers and coblers. This noble fect did fuch great cures, 
that they got themfelves a perpetual name; for like as Thefla- 
lus’s fect were called Theffalions, fo was this noble rabblement, 
for their notorious cures, called dog-leaches; for in two drefl- 
ings they did commonly make their cures whole and found for 
ever, fo that they neither felt heat nor cold, nor no manner of 
pain after. But when the Duke of Norfolk, who was then 
General, underftood how the people did die, and that of {mall 
wounds, he fent for me, and certain other furgcons, command- 
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ing us to make fearch how thefe men came to their death, whe- 
ther it were by the grievoufnefs of their wounds, or by the lack 
of knowledge of the furgeons ; and we, according to our come. 
mandment, made fearch through all the camp, and found many 
of the fame good fellows, which took upon them the names of 
furgeons, not only the names, but the wages alfo. We afk- 
ing of them, whether they were furgeons or no; they faid they 
were: we demanded with whom they were brought up; and. 
they, with fhamelefs faces, would anfwer, either with one cun- 
ning man, or another, which was dead. Then we demanded 
of them what chirurgery ftuff they had to cure men withall ; and 
they would fhew usa pot or a box, which they had in a budget, 
wherein was fuch trumpery as they did ufe to greafe horfe’s heels 
withall, and Jaid upon fcabbed horfes backs, with nerval and 
fuch like. And other, that were coblers and tinkers, they 
ufed fhoemaker’s wax, with the ruft of old pans, and made 
therewithalla noble falve, as they did term it. But in the end, 
this worthy rabblement was committed to the Marfhalfea, and 
threatened by the Duke’s Grace to be hanged for their worthy 
deeds, except they would declare the truth what-they were, and 
of what occupations ; and in the end they did confefs, as I have 
declared to you before,” 

Notwithftanding this reprefentation, it appears that when he 
wrote this work (1566) the ftate of furgery was become ftill 
more deplorable. — ‘* I have myfelf,”. fays he afterwards, * in. 
the time of King Henry VILI. holpe to furnifh out of London, 
in one year, which ferved by fea and land, threefcore and 
twelve furgeons, which were good workmen, and well able to 
ferve, and all Englifhmen. At this prefent day there are not 
thirty-four of all the whole company of Englifhmen ; and yet the 
moft part of them be in noblemen’s fervice; fo that, if we 
fhould have need, I do not know where to find twelve fufficient 
men. What do I fay? fufficient men; nay, I would there 
were ten amongft all the company worthy to be called furgeons.” 

The following quotation from a work of Dr. William Bul- 
Jeyn, a cotemporary of the preceding writer, will probably 
amufe the reader, It exhibits a worfhipful catalogue of knights 
and their dames, amateurs in furgery; and fhews how they 
employed themfelves, in their country manfions, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when furgeons were every where fcarce, and 
long before quackery had opened its numerous warehoufes in 
the capital, and poured forth its noftrums for the benefit both 
of town and country. ; 

‘© Many good men and women,” fays Dr. Bulleyn, °* within 
this realme, have divers and fundry medicines for the canker 
(probably cancer), and do help their neighbours that be in peril 
and danger, which be not only poore and needy, having no. 
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money to {pend in chirurgerie, but fome do dwell where no 
chirurgeans be neere at hand. In fuch cafes, as [I have fayd, 
many good gentlemen and ladyes have done no (mall pleafure to 
poore people : as that excellent knyght and worthy learned man, 
Syr Thomas. Eliot, whofe works be immortal ; Syr Phillip Par- 
ris of Cambridgefhyre, whofe cures deferve prayfe; Syr William 
Gafcoyyne of Yorkfhyre, that helped many foreeyen; and the. 
Lady Taylor of Huntingdonfhyre, and the Lady Darrei of 
Kent, had many precious medicines to comfort the fight, and: 
to heale wounds withal, and were wel! feene in herbs. The 
commonwealth had great want of them and their medicines ; 
which if they had come into my hands, they fhould rot have 
bin written on the backfide of my booke. Among all other 
there was a knyght, a man of great worfhip, a godly hurtletle 
gentleman, which is departed this lyfe; his name is Syr An- 
thony Heveningham (of Heningham, Suffolk). This gentleman 
lcarned a water to kill a canker of his own mother, &c.” 

The good doétor, who fo cordially believes in the cure of 
the canker, laments with equal fimplicity and earneftnefs, that 
no efficacious remedy had yet been practifed againt witchcraft ; 
which he affirms to be ** more hurtful in this realm than either 
quartan, pox, or peftilence ;” and exprefles his forrow that 
«s+ damnable witches fhould be fuffered to live unpunifhed, and 
fo many blefled men burned.” It fhould be obferved, that he 
was warmly attached to the principles of the Reformation, 

The credulity and fuperitition of Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
phyfician to four kings, is fcarce lefs remarkable. He prefcribes 
(fays his prefent biographer) a powder for the gout, * one of 
the ingredients of which is, ra/pings of a buman fkull unburied; 
and again, {peaking of the good effects of abforbents, he parti- 
cularly recommends suman bones, of the fame kind with the 
parts affected.” He givesarecipe of an unguent for hypocon- 
driacal perfons, which he calls his ba/fam of bats. In its compos 
fition there enter, adders, bats, fucking-whelps, earth-worms, 
hog’s greafe, the marrow of a ftag, and of the thigh-bone of an 
ox.—* Ingredients,’ fays the author, ‘ fitter for the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth, than for a learned phyfician’s prefcrip- 
tion.’ 

In a pofthumous work. of the fame phyfician, publifhed by 
his godfon, Sir Theodore de Vaux, confifting chiefly of pre- 
‘criptions, veftiges of ancient medical fuperftition frequently 
appear.—* The fecundines of a woman at her firft labour, who 
has been delivered of a male child, the bowels of a mole cut 
open alive, mummy made of the lungs of a man who has fuf- 
fered a violent death, the liver of frogs, and the blood of wea- 
fels, are articles of his materia mcdice. Amulsts, too, are not 
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Though fuperftition is totally excluded from the modern 
practice of medicine, yet it muft be owned, notwithftanding 
the reformation which has of late taken place in the art ; cuftom, 
and the craft of phy/ic, {till {upport the credit, or at leaft the uf, 
of many fuppofed remedies, which have as problematical a title 
to that appellation, as the balfam of bats, or the dried lungs of 
an executed convict. ; 

In our account of this performance, we have given extracts 
rather unfavourable to the art and its profeffors: but the bio- 
graphical memoirs of a Linacre, a Caius, or a Hervey, would 
have led us into too long details, With the laft of thefe orna- 
ments of the profeffion (or rather with Gliffon), the Author 
concludes the prefent volume ; for which we think him entitled 
to praife, for the induftry he has fhewn in collecting his mate- 
rials, as well as for the manner in which he has employed them. 
We accordingly hope that he will meet with fufficient encou- 
ragement to induce him to profecute his plan through fucceed- 
ing periods; which, as he properly obferves, will prefent objects 
ftill more interefting, and lefs liable to deficiency in the execu- 
tion : —a defign in which, he informs us, he has already made 
fome progrefs, 


Kesey, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, i780. 


PoLITICAL 
Art. 15. An Effay on the Population of England, from the Revo- 


lution to the prefent ‘Time. With an Appendix, containing Re- 
marks on the Account of the Population, Trade, and Refources 
of the Kingdom, in Mr. Eden’s Letters to Lord Carlifle, By 
Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 18, 6d. Cadell, 1780. 


N our Review for February, we mentioned the ¢hird edition of Mr. 

Eden’s celebrated Four Letters to Lord Carlifle, accompanied by 

his additional obfervations, in a 5th Lettef, on Dr. Price’s notion of 

the decreafing population of this country. Mr. Eden holds the con- 

trary opinion; and we remarked, that he maintained his more com- 
Sortable doctrine with ability as well as candour. 

In the prefent traé&t, of which a fecond edition * has been pub- 
lithed, Dr. P. endeavours to refute Mr. E. and to fupporc, on the 
molt folid ground of fa, and the beft axthorities, his general pofi- 
tion, that, ‘ while other countries are increafing, this country, in 
confequence of the caufes of depopulation which have unhappily 
diftinguifhed it, has for many years been decreafing.’———We fhall be 








* We fhould rather, perhaps, have faid a shird edition, becaufe 
this E/ay was originally printed at the end of Morcan’s Dodrine of 
Annuities and Affurances on Lives and Survivorfoips ; See Review for 
June 1780, p. 450. 
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élad to fee this do€trine refuyed by thofe who maintain, with Mr. E. 
that the ideas of our * lofs of trade, and diminifhed refources, as 
well as a decreafe of population,’ are to be enumerated among ‘ the 
chimeras which haunt the joylefs imaginations of fome foeculative men 
among us.’ 

Art. 16. Speech of Edmund Burke, Efqs; at the Guildhall in 
Briftol, previous to the late Ele@ion in that City, upon certain 
Points relanve to his Parliamentary Conduct. svo 13. Od. 
Dodfley. 1780. 

We have perufed this excellent piece of oratory with admiration 
and delight.—Mr. Burke fuppofes his parliamentary conduct to have 
been arraigned, by fome perfons, particularly on the following points 
—On the firft Irith trade-aéts—On Lord Beauchamp’s debtor’s bill, 
—And on the late affairs of the Roman Catholics. On each of thefe 
heads he very copioufly expatiates; and gives fo clear, fo manly, fo 
convincing a defence of his principles and proceedings, as cannot, 
in our Opinion, fail of extorting the warmett applaufe from every ge- 
nerous, candid, liberal mind.—As for the inhabitants of Briftol, they 
are perhaps, rather to be pitied for the o/s, than cenfured for their 
unfortunate rejection, of fo able a reprefentative, 

Art. 17. A Letter to the new Parliament; with Hints of fome 
Regulations which the Nation hopes and expects from them. vo. 
1s. Rivington. 1780. 

The reigning -evils of the times, religious, moral, and political, 
are here pointed out, with an earneft call upon the Lords and Gen- 
tlemen of Parliament, for the application of proper remedies.—In 
fome of the Author’s hints, and reprefentations, we entirely agree 
with him ; bat with regard to his apprehenfions of danger to the 
State, from the political tenets of fome of our fectaries ¢, we are per- 
faaded that he argues rather from mifinformation, if not from pre-e 
judice, than from a certain knowledge of facts, 

Art. 18. Political Mirror, in which is contained a Review of 
the Condué& of the Premier, chiefly from the Time of his famous 
Conciliatory Bill to America, &c. &c. By a Gentleman of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, 8vo. 1s. Evans, 1780, 

Although this ‘ gentleman of the Univerfity of Oxford’ does not 
write in a very gentlemanly ftyle, nor in a manner which will reflect 
great honour on that illuftrious feminary, yet there are fome remarks 
in his pamphlet whith merit the public attention; particularly on the 
fubject of fome late new taxes, and on the importance of an inde- 
pendent Parliament. 

Art. 19. Common- Place Arguments againft Adminiftration; with 
obvious Anfwers. Intended for the Ufe of the New Parliament, 
8vo, 1s, 6d. Faulder, 17280. 

Another Anticipation.—Why will this ingenious advocate for Ad- 
mini(tration thus continue to employ himfelf in hunting down a fingle 
and exhaulled idea; be! who can never be at a lofs for freth 
game. 








t Not the Roman Catholics, for of them the Writer appears to en- 
fertain a favourable opinion, Government, he thinks, have moit ta 
fear from the Difénters1!! ) 

Rev. Nov. 1780. Cec Arte 
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Art. 20. Nathan to Lord North. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 178, 
An tronical panegyric on the Premier, under the form of abufe and 
popular invective, 
A M ERitiIC As. 


Art. a1. 4 Plan of Articles of perpetual Union, Commerce, and 
Friendjoip, between Great Britain and her American Colonies ; 
founded on the folid Bafis of Juitice, and propoied as a Medium 
between the Claims of total /xdependence on the cne hand, and 
thofe of legal SubjeZion on the other. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Johnfon, 
&c. 12780, 

We really think this Author’s profeflions are very honeftly meant, 
when he offers this plan, as tounded on the folid bafis of juftice, &c. 
And we alfo join with him in recommending it particularly ‘ to thofe 
who can diveit themfe!ves of paffion and prejudice,—who, with libe- 
ral hearts, and unbiaffed underflandings, can judge with candor, and 
decide with jultice, on the rights of mankind.’ We likewife cor- 
dially join with him, in his good prayer, at the clofe of his publj- 
cation—‘ That the facred ties which reciprocally bind and conne&t 
the parts of fociety,—that our mutual fufferings, increafed burthens, 
and growing evils,— may incline our hearts’ load the hearts of thofe 
with whom we are fo unfortunately at variance} ‘ ferioufly to purfue 
the paths that lead to peace: peace upon a broad and liberal foun- 
dation—fupported by juitice and liberty, fecured by intereit, and ce- 
mented by mutual and folemn engagements!’ 

) PoETICAL. | | 

Art. 22. Mujfic in Mourning: or, Fiddleftick in the Suds. A 
Tragic-comic, Poetical Burlefque, neither in Profe or Rhyme. 
ato, 1s. Faulder. 1780. ' 
This Mafic, though often out of tone, has fome lively notes, but 

not in the chromatic flrain. The following paffage contains fome 

crotchets that found ftrongly of the orchefra: 

Let worthy N—If-n with his martial Kets, 
Unfcrew th’ elaftic heads, that nought but dub, 
Dire, doleful dub be heard ; and S-rj-nt’s trump, 
That filverly fo {weet enchants our ears, 

Be hoarfe and out of tune; the fprightly horns 
Be muff’d with dubbed fills ; the hautboys too, 
By Sh-rp and Gr-y fo pleafingly attun’d, 
Shall croak a toad-like note with cotton ftuff’d, 
And Afhl-y’s bold baffoon, with fhattered reed, 
Sound forth a growling, grumbling, grunting groan, 
Z—di-r and W-ll-ms on their clear-ton’d viols, 
Which times and oft they touch with greateft fkill, 
Shall {creech-owl tones difplay, with drawling bows 
And fliding fingers on the half-prefs’d ftrings ; 
While C-nd-I’s tinkling harp forgets its fire, 
And, doubly buff’d, ftrums difmally the bafs—— 

_ ‘The vocal choir of the theatric band 
Moft all in gratitude attend, and join 
The tributary Song: hoarfe let them be, 
For hoarfe have they repeatedly been made, 
By chaunting forth his duli chromatic ftrains. 
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This fiddlefiick in the fuds feems to be the produétion of fome aan- 
pry child of rofin, who, from refentment at real or fuppofed oppref- 
fions, has almott fretted his guts to fiddleftrings. 'e e 
Art. 23. The Gray’s Inn Affaciation. 400. 6d. Bew. 1780. 

‘ When late, beneath Religion’s fpecious veil, 
Outrageous tumults turn’d each vifage pale, 
The Conftitution to the fhock gave way, 

And fzvage ruflians bore refilllefs fway : 

Then to preferve the Law and fave the nation, 
In each part rofe fome bold Afeciation.’ 

Some be-mufed apprentice, we fear, has thus been mifemploying 
his mailer’s time, and tagging rhymes, when, perchance, he fhould 
_ been tagging laces. If, however, this be his firft eflay, we hope 
the ydung man will take warning from his mifadventure. 

** Grow timely wife, and quit this idle trade.” } 

Art. 24. The State Mountebank, or Duke and no Duke. A 

Tale, 4to. Is. Fielding end Walker, 1780. 

This Tale, which is intended to fatirize Oppofition, and to come 
pliment Lord North, is an effort of fuch inoffenfive abilities, that, 
we apprehend, it is as unlikely to gratify the one as to give pain to 
the other. C-.t..#, 
Art. 25. A Letter from a Burgefs at Huntingdon to his Friend 

in London. 4to. 18. Crowder, &c. 1780. 

Defcribes, with tolerable eafe, and fome degree of humour, in 
Anfiey-verfe (will our Readers allow this coinage ?), the circumflances 
attending the late Election for Huntingdonhhire. 

Art. 26. 4 Storm: with a Defcription of a Water-fpout, a 
Shoal of Dolphins; and other ominous Appearances. 4to. Od. 
Bury St. Edmunds printed, and fold by Crowder in London. 1780. 
The defcriptions natural, the poetry moderate. 

Art. 27. Anew Hiftory of England in Verfe; or the entertain- 
ing Britifh Memorialift, Containing, the Annuals of Great Britain, 
from the Roman Invafion to the prefent Time. Defigned more 
particularly for the Ufe of Youth; but ferving at the fame Time 
to refrefh the Memories of Perfons in riper Years. With an In- 
troduction concerning the Nature and Study of Hiitory, By 
Charles Fgerton, Efq. 12mo. 35, Cooke. ) 

This work, we doubt not, might be aefgned, as the title-page tells 
us, for the ufe of youth, it being well kaown to all who are verfed 
in the craft ef book-making, that fehool-books, where they fucceed, 
are the molt profitable articles of traffic. But to defga and to adapt 
are very different matters. It is a miftaken idea that fome people 
have taken up without the trouble of examining, thatto be intelligible 
is all that is required in books intended for the ufe of children, 
Every one knows the force of early impreffions ; how neceffary is it, 
therefore, to put into the hands of youth the belt and moit excellent 
models in every fpecies of compofition, rather than run the rifk of 
vitiating their tafte and mifleading their judgment, by fetting before 
them fuch Belman’s rhymes as are puc together by this Squire 
Lgerton, 
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* Now from his horfe the King by chance is thrown, 
The fall quite diflocates his collar bone ; 
Thus the great monarch, and the hero, dy’d, 
The bigot’s fcourge, and true religion’s pride. 
With him the glorious Revolution came, 
Preferve its fpirit as your freedom’s flame ; 
The Bill of Rights we to this monarch owe, 
To guard our privileges from each foe. 
William was brown, and had a Roman nofe, 
With piercing eyes, terrific to his foes ; 
A fhortith fiature, ard his fhoulders round, 
A dauntlefs courage, and a judgment found.’ 
DRAMATIE C td 
Art. 28. A New Maufical Interlude, caiied THe Erection, 
As it ts performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 
6d. Lowndes. 1780. ; 
The Bookfeller forgot to infert ‘* New Edition” in the title-page. 
—Our Readers will find an account of the firft edition of this Intere 


_ in our Catalogue fer December, 1774. Art. 29, 


NoveEtl.. 


“Art. 29. he Count de Poland; by Mifs M. Minife, one of 


the Authors of Lady Frances and Lady Caroline S, 4 Vols. 12mo. 

108, fewed. Dodfley, &c. 1780. 

We have been fo much amufed by the perufal of this Novel, that 
we {cruple not to recommend it as one of the molt pleafing produc. 
tions of this kind which has lately come under our notice. The inci- 
dents are well conceived, and the tale conftructed in a manner properly 
adapted to intereft the feelings of the Reader: there iz an agreeable 
variety in the charatters ; the language is eafy, and diverfifed; and 
fer the moral, it is a very good one—as the Reader will find, if he 
will take the pains to fearch for it. EB 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . 
Art. 30. Microfcopic Obfervations ; or Dr. Hooke’s wonderful 

Difcoveries by the Microfcope, illuftrated by 33 Copper-plates, 

eurioufly engraved: whereby the moft valuable Particulars in 

that celebrated Author’s Micrographia are brought together in @ 
narrow Compafs, and intermixed, occafionally, with many enter- 
taining and inftru€tive Difcoveries and Obfervations in Natural 

Hiftory. Folio. 12s. Wilkinfon, in Cornhill, 1729. 

Dr. Hooke’s Micrographia is a work fo well known in the learned 
and philofophical world, that any account, or commendation of it, 
from us, would be altogether fuperfluous. 

Fhis celebrated production was firft publifhed about 80 years ago ; 
and though two editions * of it have fince appeared, the work is now 
extremely fcarce, and fells at a great price. ) 

Fortunately for the Public, all the plates of this celebrated work, 
feven only excepted, were Jately met with, well preferved, and almof 


_.© The laft edition was given by the late ingenious Mr. Henry 
Baker. 
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in as pood condition as when they firft came from the hands of the 
engraver, no great number (it is fuppofed) having been taken from 
them. ‘The little ruit they had received was ealily cleared away ; 
and the feven plates that could not be found, were fupplied by exa® 
copies, * little or nothing (fays the Editor) inferior to che original.’ 

The engravings being thus difcovered, repaired, and completed, 
the prefent republication was refolved on; not of the whole Micros 
graphia, at large, but of the pictures, accompanied by fuch fhort and 
plain deferiptions of the objects +, as might prove perfectly to the 
fatisfaction of the Reader, without fatiguing his attention by that 
verbofe and diffufed way of writing which was the mode in Dr. 
Elooke’s time. } 

The Editor gives us another reafon for abbreviating the letter- 
prefs part of Dr. Hooke’s original publication. When this learned 
author wrote, the doctrine of Eguivocal Generation}, of a {pontaneous 
production of many fpecies of minute living animals, as well as vege- 
tables, without any other parents than accident and putrefaction, 
almoft univerfally prevailed; but every thing relative to this 4ypo- 
thefis has been judicioufly omitted by the prefent Editor; whofe ob- 
ject was clear defcription, rather than matters of opinion. On the 
whole, therefore, we recommend this publication as a valuable 
prefent to the lovers of microfcopical refearches,—the moft delight- 
ful, perhaps, of all philofophical amufements, 

MATHEMATICAL, 


Art. 31. An Effay on the Refolution of plain Triangles, by come 
mon Arithmetic: with a new and concife Table, adapred to the 
Purpofe. By Hugh Worthington, Junior, 8vo. 1s, Bucklands 
1780, ) 
The writings of mathematicians who lived before the inven- 

tion of logarithms, are full of complaints of the tedioufnefs of the 

operations, and of wifhes that fome expeditions and exa@ method 
could be difcovered for refolving the feveral cafes of trigonometry. 

Ever fince the invention of fuch a method, and'notwithftanding that 

tables of logarithms may be picked up on every ftall, almoft for the 

value of a pinch of fnuff,—and, when purchafed, fcarcely take up 
more room in the pocket than the box out of which the pinch of 

{nuff was taken, we have been continually inventing /e/i exa@, and 

enore operofe rules for the fame purpofe'; and the reafon alleged is, 

** That cales frequently occur in practice, wherein it is expedient to 

perform trigonometrical operations without the logarithmic canon.” 

We are firmly perfuaded that few perfons, now living, have had doce 

cafion to perform more, or a greater variety of trigonometrical' ope- 


= 





— 


+ We muf not omit to remark, that the Editor has likewife ine 
ferted many new obfervations, and difcoveries made fince Dr. 
Hooke’s time, on the feveral fubje&s which the figures reprefent: fo 
that, on the whole, a great variety of natural hijtory is conveyed to 
the Reader’s hands, in a moderate compafs, and at a {mall expence. 

t Thofe who would fee the dottrine of Eguivotal Generation re- 
futed, in a mafterly manner, are referred to a Letter to Sir Robert 
Southwell, prioced at the end of Whitlocke Bulitrode’s Effays, 
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rations than we have; or in more uncouth and diftant places; and 
no fuch cafes ever occurred to us; nor, we believe, to any one elfe 
who did not, either through negligence or choice, iavitethem. We 
cannot therefore fay much of the ufefulnefs of this performance. 

Bot if we are to confider it as an eflay in fpeculative mathematics, 
to exercife the genius and fhew the ingenuity of its Author, as mot 
mathematical publications are, we are ready to allow it confiderable 
merit. The method here given is new, fhorter, and more exact than 
any we have feen before, of the like kind; and there is great inge- 
nuity in the thought which fugegelted the table of radii. W, 
Art. 32, An Effay on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Second Law of Motion. 

By the Reverend Mr. Ludlam, 8vo, 1s. Cadell. 1780. 

It appears, from a fhort Advertifement prefixed to this Effay, that 
it was prefented to the Royal Society, but not printed in their Tranf- 
actions: why it was not printed does zot appear. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his eighth definition, fays, that ‘* the quan- 
tity of a force is its meafure, proportional to the motion it generates.” 
In his fecond Law of Motion he afferts, that ‘* the change of motion 
is proportional to the moving force imprefled.”” This, Mr. Ludigm 
fays, contains an identical propofition. Our refpect for Mr. Lud- 
lam’s abilities, both as a philofopher and a mathematician, is fo great, 
that we are almoft inclined to fufpeét our own judgment when it 
clafhes, as it does in this cafe, directly with his opinion, If the 
trath-of Sir Ifaac’s fecond law of motion had depended on the defini- 
tion, Mr. Ludlam would, undoubtedly, have been right ; but it does 
not appear to us, that there is the leaft relation between them, 
However, admitting that there were, it is not a matter for philofo- 
phers and mathematicians to difpute about, as no part of his future 
reafoning is influenced by it, any more than Euclid’s would be if he 
had inferted amongit his definitions this which follows:— 

‘© Magnitudes are equal when each of them is known to be equal 
to a third of the fame kind.” 

And for this reafon, Euclid’s firft axiom, and Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
feecond law of motion, have their foundations in reafon and obferva- 
tion; and therefore are independent of any principles whatioever 
which are fubfequ-at to thofe. W. 

MILITARY. ‘ 
Art. 33.. Elements of Fortification. By Lewis Lochée, Matfter 
of the Military Academy at Little Chelfea, 8vo. 6s. Boards, 

Cadell. °1780. 

- This country has, for a confiderable number of years, been in pof- 
feffion of two valuable treatifes on fortification, written by Mr. Mul- 
Jer: for our Account of which, fee Review, Vol. XII. p. 121. 

Mr. Lochée hath, as might be expefed (for have we not a right 
to profit by the labours of our predeceffors?), not a little availed 
himfelf of former publications on the fubje&t; but we do not perceive 
that he hath greatly improved on what Muller had done before him. 
Mott of the fubjefts treated in this volume, are difcuffed by both 
writers, with remarkable agreement and. conformity of opinion and 
doétrine.—We have not obferved, in the prefent publication, much 
new matter, except the Author’s inftructions with refpeét to ‘ the 
¢olours ufed in drawing plans and profiles ;’ and his account of ‘ Of 
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soft remarkable fyRems’ which have been propofed by different en- 


gincers. yw. 


L A We , 

Art. 34. A Letter to Fobn Dunning, Efg; Barrifter at Law, 
on the Trial of the Rev. Henry Bate, Clerk, upon the [nforma- 
tion of nis Grace the Duke of Richmond, for a Libel, &c. By 

a Student of the Middle Temple. &8vo. 18. 6d. Biadon. 

780. 

Fights the battle over again, cafts many a pointed da-t at the Duke 
of Richmond, and the great lawyer above mentioned; routs the 
whole profecution army, and afferts, tha: General Bate, who had been 
wortted in the aon alluded to. couche to have another trial, 

MEDICAL. 


Art. 35. The Anatomy of the Human Body: By Samuel Foart 
Simmons, M.D. F.R.S. Member of the College of Phyficians, 
London, and of the Royal Medical Society, Paris. Vel. 4. 8vo, 
6s. Boards. Murray. 1780. 

This work has been drawn up by the Author principal'y for the 
ufe of fludents; and appears to be executed with accuracy In the 
prefent volume he treats only of the o/teo/ogy and myoloyy; referving, 
we apprebend, what relates to the nerves, vellels, viscera, glanas, 
and the common integuments, with theix appendages, for fome future 
publication. He generally confines himiclf to a concife detcripcsion 
of the parts, and their ufes, without entering into phyfiological dif- 
cuffions, which would have been inconfittent with his plan, as fuch 
enquiries would have rendered his work too voluminous, 

In treating of the teeth, the Author differs from Mr, Hunter, io 
believing that the bony part of a tooth has a circulation through its 
fubliance, and even lymphatics, though we are not able to demon- 
flrate its veficls. He founds this opinion on the following confidera- 
tions:—1. On the tranfplantaticn of a tooth recenily drawn, which 
will, afrer a certain time, become fixed, and will preferve its colour ¢ 
—circumftances that indicate a real union of vefleis; and which do 
not take place with refpect to a tooth that has been long drawn, and 
which never becomes fixed. Mr, Hunter’s principle of life, the Au- 
thor thinks, may be applicable to zoophites, bui not to man, and the 
more perfect animals. 

2. The fangs of a tooth are liable to morbid fwellings, which are 
analogous to the fwellings of other bones, and indicate a fimilarity of 
ftructure, efpecially as they are found to be invefted with a periofeum. 

3. It is a curious faét, the Author adds, though not generally 
known, that, in cafes of the phih:fis pulmanalis, the teeth become of 2 
milky whitenefs, and in fome degree traafparent. This circumflance, 
he thinks, fufficiently proves them co have abforbents. 

In the \'yology, the Author follows Albinus, with refpe& to the 
arrangement, by defcribing the mufeles according to the order in 
which they are fituated ; beginnicg with the more external, and pro- 
ceeding to the mufcles that are more deeply fituated. He generally 


adopts the nomenclature of Douglas ; fometimes, however, following 
that of Albinus, or ufing the /ynonyma of Winflow, Cowper, and 


other writers.—On the whole, this appears to be a judicious and ufee 
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ful compilation : as a work of this kind, comprehending the modern: 

jmprovements in anatomy, has been long wanted in our language, B,. 

Art. 36. 4 Daerittion of the Apparatus of arbitrarily heated and 
medicated Water-baths, partial Pumps, vapourous and dry Baths, 
internal and external, moilt and dry Fumigations, oleous, fapona- 
ceous, fpirituous and dry Frictions, &c. &c. With Cafes of Cures, 
&e. &c. By R. Dominiceti; M.D. 8vo, 1s. Nicol. 1779. . 
No doubt, we imagine, can be entertained of the efficacy of Dr. 

Dominiceti’s improved baths, in many difeafes to which fuch reme- 
dies are adapted: we are therefore concerned to fee them offered to 
the public in ‘ fuch a queflionable fhape.’ Quackery, under its va- 
rious forms, comes fo frequently before us, that it 1s impofible for us 
not to imbibe the utmoft averfion to it; and where it appears, we are 
apt to conclude that there is an effential want of merit to fupport in- 
terefted pretenfions. It is certain that the publication before us has 
all the air of a Charilatan’s puff; nor can the right worfhipful name 
of Sir John Fielding (oddly enough ufed on this occafion) fkreen it 
from critical contempt. And yet, after all, the baths may be fervice- 
able to thofe who ufe them under proper advice. 

Art. 37. Medical Cortmentaries, exhibiting a concife View of the 
Jateft and mott imporcant Difcoveries in Medicine and Medical 
Philofophy. Colleéted and publifhed by Andrew Duncan, M. D. 
&c. &<. Part I. for the Year 1780. 8vo. 18.6d. Dilly. 

Dr. Duncan has long been known as the principal conductor of 
the Medical Commentaries; but he now firit appears as the fole com- 
piler of it. The work is, however, ftill continued on the fame plan; 
and from the general opinion of Dr. Duncan’s induftry aud judgment, 
we doubt not that it will ftill be countenanced by the friends of mes 
dical improvement. A 

MISCELLANEOUS. , 

Art. 38. 4a Effay thewing the extreme Ignorance, or Malice 

prepenfe, of the late Rioters, &e. 4to. 6d. Kearfly. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary, that any one would ferioufly fet him 
felf to demonftrate what no man in his fenfes could quettion, —the ex- 
treme ignorance or malice of the late rioters. , 
Art. 39, Ex Dansx og Encetsx Ord-Bog. Sammenfkrevet af 

Exnst Wour. 4gto. 12:4. 6d, fewed. White. 1779. © 

This Danifh and Englith Di@ionary is efteemed, by thofe who are 
{killed in the firit-mentioned language, to be a valuable publication. 
The Author is a merchant in London, and is fuffiiciently mafter of 
the Eoglith fora work of this kind. ~ 
Art. 40. The Abbey of Kilkhampton; or, Monumental Records 

for the Year 1980, Faithfully tranfcribed from the original Iufcrip- 

tions, which are ftill perfeét, and appear to be drawn up in a Style 
devoid of fulfome Panegyric, or unmerited Detraétion ; and com- 
piled with a View to afcertain, with Precifion, the Manners 
which pre: ailed in Great Britain during the laft fifty Years of the 

eighteenth Century. 4to. 38. Kearily. 1780. 

In this new {pecies of /atire, or mode of anecdote, &c. the characters 
of our great people, male and female, are drawn in the form of mo- 
numental infcriptions, conceived, chiefly, in the fpirit and ftyle of 
she celebrated epitaph on Colonel Chartres. —Some of the likeneffes 
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in this motley picture are pretty well hit off; many are caricaturas, 

and a few are exhibited in a favourable light. 

Art. 41. Choix de Livres Francois, aU fage de la Jeune Noblefic, 

~ od les Jeunes Gens de Qualite, de l’un et l’autre Sexe, pourront ap~ 
prendre, a connoitre d’eux-memes, et fans Maitres, les meilleurs 

Livres concernant les trois Genres les plus amufans de la Litéra- 

ture Francoife, favoir, Les Romans, L’Histoire, et LA Porsig. 

Par Mr. Le Jeune, Maitre des Arts dans l’Univerfite de Paris. 

8vo. 6s, bound. Elmiley. 1780, 

‘The intention of the writer of this work is to enumerate the mof 
eminent French writers of romance, hiftory, and poetry, and to fketch 
an outline of the character of each. 

Thefe iketches are drawn with more vivacity than judgment. In 

roof of this, we need only inftance in the author’s idea of Hume, and 
of the Abbé Raynal; the former of whom, he afferts, is a/qvays impar- 
tial, and the latter he {peaks of as a puerile and offenfive declaimer 
agaic%t religion, government, and good morals. The book, how- 
ever, may be of fome ufe, as a catalogue of the principal French 


writers on the branches of polite literature enumerated in the title. FF 


Art. 42. An Heroic Addrefs in Profe, to the Rev. Richard Wat- 

- fon, D,D. F.R.S. Regius Profeifor of Divinity in the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely, on his late Difcourfe de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, on May 9th and 
roth, 1780, Adorned with Notes entertaining and inftruQive. 
By the Author of the Heroic Epiltle to the fame Reverend Perfoa- 
age, ato. 28. Od. Becker. 

Dr. Watfon, in his late Difcourfe to the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Ely, has fketched out a fcheme for ‘ an inftitution to be eftablifhed 
at Cambridge, for the exprefs purpofe of tranflating and publifhing 
Oriental manufcripts *.’ It is this {cheme, or part of it at leak, which 
has drawn upon the ingenious and worthy Profeffor the raillery of this 
Heroic Addrefs. Though we do not eftimate the talents ef this felf- 
complacent Writer fo highly as either he, or the Cambridge under- 
graduates may, to whom, no doubt, a baited profeffor mult be excel- 
lent fun ; neverthelefs we are very ready to own, that he has ftruck out 
fome ideas that are laughable and humorous; and his quotations, 
though frequently brought forward with an oftentation that is difgufte 
ing, are fometimes not ill-applied. With refpe&t, however, to the 
general merit of the piece, we think it contains nearly as much mifre- 
prefentation as argument, and full as much pertnefs as wit. 
Art. 43. 4 Charge to the Grand Fury of the County of Middlee 

Jex. delivered at the General Seffion of the Peace, holden at 

Hicks’s-Hall, in the faid County, Sept. 1ith, 1780. By Sir John 

Hawkins, Knight, Chairman of the Quarter Seflions, &c. 8vo. 

6d. Brooke. a | " 

A judicious’ and well adapted expofition of the nature, defign, 
utilicy, and obligations of Grand Juries. 

RELIGIoOoUs, &, 
Art. 44. Methodifm and Popery diffected and compared ; and the 

Do&ttines of boih proved to be verived from a Pagan Origin, In- 

cluding an impartial and candid Inquiry into the Writings of St. 


“* Vid, Art, XIL. of this Month’s Review. 
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Paul, with Remarks on the Nature and Alfini y between Enthufiafm 

and Superitition, 8vo. 13s 6d. bield ny and Walier. 17-9. 

There is fome wit and fome good language in this performance ; 
but its profanenefs and impudence are mu ch more abundant than ei- 
ther. ‘The Author is one of thole teazing fies that (as Dr. Warbur- 
ton obferves, in his blunt way) are eternally peflering yome fore place. 
We would add, thac thefe impertinent and {picful animais generally 
make the place fore, and then aggravate the mifchief their own ve- 
nom hath occafioned. 

This Writer hath the effrontery, or folly (we know not which to 
call tt-—** for it feems either”), to dedicate this piece of hacknied in- 
fidclity to Dr, Hinchcitife, the bithop cf Peterborough, and to im- 
plore his patronage, becaufe ‘no man on earth (fays he) 1s a beter 
judge than your Loscfhip, whether my pofition—** ‘That the famous 
apottle’s writings were the caufe of the differences which have hap- 
pened among Chrittians,” be founded in fact or not.’—*‘ My pofi- 
tion !'——And what if it be proved ?—We have lately told a aoughty 
Deilt, who * tludies fcripture at the inns of court,’ that we oughe 
not, in reafon or gratitude, to quarrel with the oun, becauie (as 
Hamlet fays, he ‘ breeds maggots in a dead dog.’ If the uniearned 
and the unflable wre? the writings of St. Paul, as they do all the other 
Scriptures, to their own defrudion, wutt thofe who are difpofed to make 
a furer and better ufe of them be deprived of their benefit ?——But 
to argue with a wordy declaimer, would be oifering an infult to the 
dignity of reafon, 

This writer’s flory of De Whine (or * mad Jack Calvin,’ as he elfes 
where calls him) is a poor, withered flip ot wit, grafted on Dean 
Swift’s original ftock. 

His obfervations on the pagan origin of methodifm and popery, are 
trite and fuperficial. They have indeed fome appearance of {mart- 
nefs and vivacity; but they difcover little judgment, and lefe 
learning. 

The Writer hath attempted (and not very unfuccefsfully) to de- 
lineate the characters of Whitefield and Wefley ; but he makes an egre- 
gious miltake, where he juppofes that the former, and nor the Jatter, 
was the father of methoditm. John Weiley had ¢4is honour (if ho- 
nour it might be called), and having been joined by his brother 
Charles, the late Mr. James Hervey, a Mr. Clayton, and a Mr. ing- 
Ham, he inftituted a kind of religious fociety at Oxford, on the moft 
yigid plan of devotion. The members of this fociety were denomi- 
nated Methedijis, from the regularity they obferved in conforming to 
the orders of the church, and the difcipline of their own inftttution : 
and it was in confequence of the character they maintained for firiét- 
nefs and fanétity of behaviour, that Mr. Whitefeld, who laboured 
under a religious melancholy, conceived a trong detire to become one 
of their number, He communicated his inclination to M:. John 
Waeiley, and was admiited a member. 

This Author might have diverted himfelf as much as he pleafed 
with De Wh.m, and all the children of De é/'dim’s family ; but in 
making merry with St. Paul, he fhewed but his impotence and his 
malice To fuch writcrs.we will only fay —-* Go—go along, poor 
devils! the wold is wide enough: —don't taint the facrifices of the 


altar. 
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Art. 45. 4 fhort View of the Tenets of Trithei/ts, Sabellians, Trini- 


tarians, Arians, and Socinians; intended to affitt plain Chriitians 

in forming a general Idea of the principal Opinions held on the 

Trinity, and of the Difficulties atrendicg them, and to promote 

Candour and Charity among thofe who differ in their Apprehen- 

fions on that Subjeé&t. The Second Edition, with Improvements, 

and an Appendix on the Worfhip of Jefus Chrift. 8vo. 1s. Od, 

Jobnfon. 1780. 

We have little to add tothe account already given ofthis pamphlet, 
which our Readers wil! find in the Review for October, 1773, p. 318. 
‘Thoughtful men cannot but obferve, with aflonifhment, the heats and 
hatred which have been occafioned by the fubject of this treatile, 
efpecially when they confider, that even thofe Trinitarians who may 
be accounted the moft orthodox, and are teimed Realijis, are obliged 
to allow fome kind of fubordination, while they acknowledge the 
Father to be the root and the fountain of deity. ‘The reaton there is 
for being modeft, humble, and candid in our inquiries and our deter- 
minations on the topic, are clearly and fuflicienily evinced in chis va- 
luable performance, which is now republithed with vey contiderable 
additions, particularly the Appesdix, on the worthip of Jefus Chritt, 
the fcripture doctrine of which our Author appears to have ttudied 
with great attention. 

Art. 46. The Scotch Preacher: or, a Collection of Sermons. 
By fome of the moit eminent Clergymen of the Church of Sco.dand. 
Vol. 3d. 12mo,. 338. Cadell. 

The fubjeéts of the Sermons contained in this volume are thefe fol- 
lowing:—tamily-worthip ; by Dr. Hunter of Duinirics.—The Rea- 
fonablenefs and Neceffity of Public Worthip; by Robert Petrie, 
V.D.M. of Canfbie.—The Deach of Chriit; by Mr. Somerville, of 
Jedburgh,—Kind AffeQtions; by Dr. Macfarlane, of Cauonzate,— 
Our Saviour’s Prayer for the Union of his Followers ; by William 
Macgill, V. D. M. of Ayr.—The Succefs of the firft Publithers of 
the Gofpel a Proof of its Truth; by Dr. Campbell, Principal ot hie- 
rifchal college, Aberdeen.—'Tiie Sufferings of Chritt compared with 
thofe which fall out in Life to other Men; by Dr. Ugilvie, of Mid- 
mar.—The Caufe, Symptoms, and Cure of Indifrerence to Religion ; 
by Dr. Gray, of Abernethy. —The Peace of the Grave; by Joha 
Mackenzie, V.D M. cf Portpatrick.—The Excellency of the Spirit 
of Chriltianity ; by Dr. Leechman, Principal of the Univeriicy of 
Glafgow. Though thefe Sermons are noi of equal excellence, yet 
there is not one of them which has not a confiderable degree of merit, 
fully fufficien:, indeed, to recommend it ro thofe who are fond of {uch 
compofitions, and friends to rational religion. 

*,* For the former volumes of this collection, See Review, vol. 
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PorisH CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 47. Free Thoughts on the Toleration of Popery; deduced from 
a Review of its Principtes and Hiltory, with retpect to Liberty, and 
the Intereits of Princes and Nations; wherein the Queflion con- 
cerning the Repeal of the penal Statutcs is examined, and fome 
late Adis of the Britith Legiflature are confidered, &c. &c. By 

. Calvinus 
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Calvinus Minor, Scoto Britannicus. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Edin- 

burgh printed, and fold by Cadell, &c. in London. 1780. 

The appellation aflumed by the Author fufficiently expreffeth his 
principles. Ca/vin the Younger poffeileth the fhrewdnefs, fpirit, and 
feverity of the father of the family : nor would old Yack of the North* 
have difowned him as very near of kin to his own foul, or refufed to 
have invefted him with the honours of the houfe of Geneva, 

One quotation we judge to be a fufticient fpecimen of the Author’s 
defign in writing this book, and of the ftyle and manner in which he 
hath condued it: : 

* Who can refrain from wondering that the old ** mother of har~ 
Jots and abominations of the earth,” fhould again lift up her head in 
this land; and that fhe fhould at this time of day meet with fuch 
kindly reception and entertainment among us!—That ever Rome 
fhould have acquired f.ch an afcendant over the nations, and enjoyed 
for fo long a time univerfal influence and unrivalled dominion; 
making all forts of people, without exception, to fwallow, blindfold, 
her monftrous abfurdities, and tamely bear her defpotic pride and 
whimfical caprices, is one of the things in the hiftory of mankind 
that aftonifhes. When the apocalyptic divine faw her in the height of 
her power, and decked in all her {plendor, he ‘‘ wondered with great 
admiration.” But that this enchantrefs fhould, in the bloom of her 
meretricious beauty, dazzle and bewitch the nations, and ‘* make 
them drunk with the wine of her fornications,” is not quite fo mare 
vellous, as to behold her retaining the fame power, and practifing 
ftill the fame arts, not altogether without fuccefs, even now in her 
extremeit old age, when fhe itands tottering on the brink of her 
burning grave. That fhe fhould, in her prefent haggard worn-out 
form, pretend to new conquelts, and that in places where her cheats 
had been difcovered, and her magic circle broken, fhe fhould again 
attraét the kind looks of kings and courtiers towards her, and decoy 
and infatuate kingdoms, equals the moft romantic tale which her 
lying legends have to tell. To fee them admiring her wrinkled face, 
courting her d/a/fed favours, and returning to her ffa/e and unwhole- 
fome embraces, is an event fo odd and unaccountable, that it may 
well pafs for a miracle, and is a demonftrative proof, that thefe her 
lovers are fallen into a ftate of greater dotage than herfelf. 

* How much muft the old /ady be pleafed with this after-growth of 
affeStion, and this late and unexpected return of courtly favour! The 
harfh and rough treatment which fhe hath met with in times of lefs 
politenefs and gallantry, will now be forgot, and fully compenfated 
by thefe new blandifiments and careffes, which muft prove the more 
flattering and foothing, that they fucceed fuch a violent and fatal 
breach, and follow after a long fufpenfion of kindly intercourfe !” 

Thus Nison captivated, like this old whore of Babylon, when tote 
tering on her grave !—and thus the veteran duchefs of M——h, with 
a kind of mutual fympathy for the wants of a fitter * * * * * ——Rut 
we cannot expatiate like our author; we can only fay, that the 
fappoled, with him, that old age would be doubly ‘ flattered and 
foothed by blandifhments and careffes after a Jong fufpenfion of kindly 
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intercourfe.’——** ’Twill do her old heart good,”—faid her anti- 


guated Grace. , 

Art. 48. The Proteflant Alarm; or, Popifh Cruelty fully dif- 
played. Containing an impartial Enquiry into, and a fair Invefti- 
gation of the Propagation, Rife, Do¢trines, Difcipline, horrid Prac- 
tices, idolatrous Ceremonies, Superititions, Tyrannies, Perfecu- 
tions, Tortures, Maflacres, &c. of the Romifh Church: Calculated 
wo dete& the dangerous Tenets of Popery, to counteract the poifon- 
ous Effeéts which its Principles may promote.—Suited to all Times, 
but more particularly to the prefent important Crifis—The whole 
comprized in a Series of Dialogues between Father and Son. In- 
{cribed to the Proteftant Affociation, By John Fellows, Author of 
the Hiflory of the Bible ‘in Verfe, and of Grace Triumphant, a 
Poem. 12mo. 3s. Hogg. 1780. | 
As the principles of humanity and of Chriftianity unite to renderus 

firm friends to religious soleration and liberty of confcience, we cannot 

but with that Roman Catholics, as well as others, might fhare the benefit. 

At the fame time it may be afked, whether the hiftory of our own and 

other countries, together with the certain tenets of Popery, do not 

prove that conceflions ought to be made in a very cautious and 
guarded manner? May it not be wifhed that fome of thofe gentle- 

. men, efpecially of the clergy, who have manifefted a becoming fpirit 

of moderation and candour ia favour of a date dill, had at the fame 

time exerted themfelves to infiruét the people in true Proteftant 
principles, and fortify them againft the infinuations and allurements 
of Popery? In this view.we muft, on the whole, approve the 
publication now before us, in which the errors, abfurdities, and in- 
tolerant fpirit of Popery, are fatrly exhibited, and juitly exploded. It 
3s to be wifhed that books of this kind might be put into the hands 

of every Proteftant ; for though this is termed an enlightened age, a 

mott deplorable ignorance on religious fubjects prevails among the 

body of the people. 

Art. 49. The Spirit of Popery difplayed; or the Doétrine an 
Difcipline of the Papal Church on the following feveral Heads,— 
Unity of Doftrine, Blafphemy, Perjury, Falfe-witnefling, Equivo- 
cation, and mental Refervation, Idolatry and Irreligion, Robbery, 
Stealing, Murder, Parricide, Treafon and Regicide, Uncleannefs, 
é&c. laid open and explained, in the very Words of their mott cele- 
brated Doétors and Cafuiffs. With a Preface on the Queftion, Is 
ae to be kept with Hercticks ? Infcribed to the refpectable Af. 
fociation in Britain, now united for the Support of the Protettane 
Religion, by their affectionate Brother, the Edisor. 8vo0. 25, 
‘Macgowan, 1730. 

This work is a profeffed tranflation of authentic extraéts from 
writers of the order of Jefuits; a large volume of which was exhi- 
bited to the partiament of Paris, and procured the fentence that ex- 
pelled the whole fociety from France in 1762 ‘Fhe Tranflator does 
not avow his labours, or authenticate his quoiations from thefe reve- 
rend fathers with his own name, which was certainly to be expected ; 
and it may ‘be truly ‘added, that however faithtully che tak may be 
executed, it might have fallen into more able hands than thofe of 
“this namelefs affectionate brother of the Proteftant Affociation. 
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Did we entertain any doubts of the veracity of thefe {pecimens, 

_ they would reft on the grofs immorality and childifhnefs of the red- 
foning c'ted from the grave theologians and profeffors of morality, 
whofe names are prefixed tothem. ‘thar the church of Rome isa 
very convenient eftablifhmenc to fhelter and confole the frailiy of mor- 
tals, who have money ready to intitle themfelves to her favours; and 
thac the is not dif{pofed to be unreafonably fevere with thofe who ap- 
ply properly for indulgence, are circumftances which have long been 
fuliciently known, but furely the beafted fons of St. Ipnatius muft 
have gained their reputation otherwife than from fuch weak and 


wicked doétrines as are here quoted from their works! N 
Pe ® 





SERMON 6&. 


I, Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, at 
St. Paul’s, May 6, 1779.. By Robert Richardfon, D. D. F.R.S. 
and S. A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Reétor of St. Ann’s, Weft~ 
minfter. gto, 1s. Bathurft. 

Dr. Richardfon pleads in a rational, fenfible, and perfuafive man- 
ner, in behalf of the charity. We unite heartily in the prayer with 
which he concludes, * That the minifters of God’s word may neither 
fail of fupport from the people, in their diftrefs, nor ever ceafe to de- 
ferve it.’ To the fermon is added a lift of flewards and preachers, to- 
gether with the fums collected fince the year 1721. H. 
I!. The good Christian happy in Death. Preached at Newbury, May 

28, 1780. Occafioned by the Death of Dr, John Collet, late Phy- 

fician of that Place. By David James. Publifhed by Defire. 8vo. 

6d. Johnfon, &c. 

‘To improve the inftances of our common mortality by an addrefs to 
thofe who yet furvive, is highly pertinent and feafonable; but fune- 
ral difcourfes have fo often degenerated into panegyric and flattery, 

, . that they are at prefent, perhaps, too generally omitted. It is not 

> - » always necefary, on fuch occafions, to take notice of the character of 
the deceafed. In fome few inftances this may be proper, as, we ap- 
prehend, it was in the cafe before us. The Sermon is fenfible, pious, 

and practical; a juft tribute to real worth; an affectionate, ufeful, 
confolatory addrefs to the living. Dr. Collet’s character is high, 

much above the common level; but Mr. James fays, * 1 dare appeal 

to all who truly knew him, whether this effay doth not come greatly 

fhort of the amiablenefs of the original., What would be deemed dif- 

tirguifhed praife to others, is to him but fimple juftice.’ , 

Wl. On religious Zeal, Preached in Greenwich Church, June 11, 
1780, and addrefied to every Proteftant Subject in the Realm. by 
Andrew Burnaby, D.D. Vicar of Greenwich. 8vo. 6d. 
Payne, 

In this fpirited difcourfe, Dr. Burnaby expreffes very ftrongly his 
amazement and difpleafure at the late atrocious riots in our metro- 
polis. We muft concur with him, that our refentment of fuch out- 
rages and diiorders can hardly be too warm.—He hefitates not in 
charging it all to the Proteffant Afociation, On this part of the fub- 
ject, we have not much to offer; but we think it is not impoflible 
that time may convince the Doctor, that the horrid prcceedings — 
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he fo jofly execrates, had fome other origin. —We only add, that the 
obfervations on religious zeal in this fermon are pertineat and judi- 
cious; that the recommendations of peace and love are warm and 
gnimated ; and that the preacher’s declarations againit the principles 
of Popery, and in favour of religious liberry, are worthy of a Chriflian 
Proteftant minitier, 

N. B, We have feen a peany edition of this Sermon, adapted for 
general circulation, and particularly tor the benefit of the common 


people; a deitgn to which we cannot but with fuccefs, H P 


IV. National Unanimity recommended, and enforced, June 22, 1780, at 
St. Dionys Back Church, before the Company of Armourers; by 
Thoms Weale:, D.D. Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s. gto. 1s. Ca- 
dell. 

Dr. Weales, in a fenfible and pleafing manner, recommends mu- 
tual love and confidence among men and Chrifiians, from that well- 
known exhortation which Jofeph, on an affecting occafion, addrefied 
to his brethren, See that ye fall not out by the way. He takes a thore 
notice of the late riots ; and in the clofe of his Sermon briefly foeaks 
of general unanimity, as particularly defirable in the prefent critical 
ftate of the public.—This is a common topic, and often declatmed on 
without fufficient difcrimination, Unanimity in a good caufe is al- 
ways to be wifhed for; but a general concurrence in evil meafures is, 
{urely, the high road to deflruction. We mean this as a general 
remark only, and not in particular reference to Dr. Weales’s Dif- 
courfe. 

V. Difference of Sentiment no O/jedtion to the Exercife of mutual Love, 
At the annual Meeting of Minilters in Dudley, May 10, 1780. 
With additional Notes. By Benjamin Carpenter. 8vo. Od. Buck- 
land, 

This Preacher is no advocate for lukewarmnefs and indifference in 
religion, though he flrenuoufly pleads for mutual love. ‘The cha- 
racter of the bigot, when free from malignant paffions [if bigots are 
ever free from them, which we doub: t], he regards as more deferving 
of efleem, than that of the man who is indifferent to ail religion, and 
yet boafts of his candour, The great aim of his Diicourte is to thew, 
That diverfity of fentiment ought not to prevent the exercife of that 
love which our Saviour enforces; and farther, That the divertity of 
fentiment among Chriftians 1s not fo great as is commonly amagined. 
Thefe propotitions he illuttrates and fupports by many judicious and 
ufeful reflections. In the Notes feveral remarks are added, which 
could not be admitted into the Sermon at the time of its delivery. 
The publication of this D:fcourle is owing, as we have beer in- 
formed, to the mifreprefentations of fome bigots who heard it: fo 
that the Preacher was obliged to printin his own defence. But this 


we only fay from report. Hi 
a 


VI.- A: South-Audley Chapel, April 16, and at Brentford, May 2r, 
1780. For the Benefit of the Humane Society. By H.C C. Newe 
man, A. B. of ‘Trin. Col. Cambridge. Svo. 158, Rivington, 
A fenfible and fpirited recommendation of the truly charitabie ap- 

ftitution for the recovery of perfons apparently drowned. A poeti- 

cal, and well executed Paraphrafe on the 13th Chap. of oi, Paul’s 
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Epiftle to the Corinthians, is prefixed; and to the Difcourfe i# 

added, an Account of the Society, which was eitablifhed in 1774. 

The fuccefs has been very great indeed ! H 
e 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a modeft and candid remonftrance from the Au- 
thor of ¢ Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian ;” who thinks we have 
' | been rather harfh in the judgment we have paffed on that perform- 
‘ance. We are forry that we cannot infert his paper at length. We 
find, from difagreeable experience, that by giving way, as we have 
100 often done, to appeals of this kind, we have involved ourfelves in 
a difficulty which we muft not fuffer to increafe upon us, Letters 
from authors who wifh to be * heard in their own. defence,’ have 
lately been fhdwered upon us in fuch plenty, that were we to pay ail 
the attention to them which their refpective writers feem to expect, 
there would remain little room fer any thing elfe in our Journal.— 
The Goop Manners, however, and the Goop Sense, which diftin- 
guith the prefent epiftle, juftly entitle the writer to fome acknows 
ledgment ; and we {cruple not to declare, that by the handfome apo- 
logy which he has made, both for 4is Work and for its Reviewer, he 
has at once raifed owr opinion of his abilities, and given the fairett 
teftimony of an amiable difpofition—On thefe accounts, we cannot 
help forming expectations of confiderable improvement in this gentle... 
man’s future productions, fhould he incline to try his fortune again, 
in the hazardous lottery of literary publication, in which the blanks 
are fo much more numerons than the prizes. 





*,* A letter figned John Kay, and dated at Bury, O&. 26, informs 
‘gs, that Mr. Brindley was not the inventor of the plan for cleanfing 
the docks at Liverpool—See Review for Aug. p. 94. That the lets 
ter-writer’s father invented that method; and that he (our Corre 
fpondent) gave the hint of it to Mr. Brindley. 

Mr. K. allows Mr. B’s great and unqueftionable merit in mecha- 
nics ; and jaftly thinks it will be no injury to his fame, to plack 
from his plumage ‘ a feather which belongs to another.’ 

We are forry to learn from this Correfpondent, that fo good a me- 
chanic @ his father has been loft to this country by the want of pa- 
tronage, and forced to {pend the remainder of his days ‘ in the South 
of France, on a {mall penfion from the French government.’ 





*,* W.N. complains of an inconvenience, which, he may be af- 
fured, is purely accidental, and perbaps, like other aecidents, abfo- 
lutely unavoidable. He means, the continuing in one volume of the 
Review, articles which were degun in the preceding volume. As 
‘there is no fecurity from interruptions of either the health or the lei- 
fure of the gentlemen who write in our Journal, nor a poffibitity of 
guarding againft incidental difappointments, the courfe of bufinefs 

‘wank be left, as ofual, to take its own direction, 
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